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Save Your Sight—By Better Light 


G.V.D. stands for all that is best in lighting, i.e., for 
light that is glareless, shadowless and evenly diffused, and 
for producing this in the most efficient, effective and 
economical manner. ; 


The G.V.D. SYSTEM treats lighting as a means to an 
end, namely. to enable you to see your surrounci.gs i 
clearly and comfortably, and not just to see how many = 
lamps and fittings we can persuade you to use. \ 3/ 5 

Many people have a mi taken idea that the Se 
more artificial light one has the better one can g& =f Bae 
se€—so one can, momentarily, as one can with <i> 
a magnifying glass; but if we use this continu- ‘ces 
ously we shall soon lose the power to see normally without it. Therefore, let 
us use no more artificial light than is necessary for clear and comfortable 
vision. 3 : : 

What is wanted is not light with a kick to it, but rather light that is cool 
and soft on the eye, while still enabling us to see everything clearly. 

‘How many of us, now wearing glasses, would love to be able to dispense 
with them—yet more than ever are being worn today. 


WE STILL NEITHER USE NOR RECOMMEND FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING 
and it is interesting to note that the French Government, after long and 
thorough research, has prohibited the use of fluorescent lighting in schools. 

Among the places where good lighting is most vital are the home, the 
nursery and the school, for the eyes of the young are not fully mature and 
are less able to resist the harm that may be done by wrongly applied artificial 
lighting. . 

The fitting illustrated is just one example of a simple application of the 
G.V.D. SYSTEM. This fitting could light a room perfectly up to about 300 
square feet in area and up to about 9 ft. 6 in. high, at a cost of only £7 10s., 
and the larger size will light up to 500 or 600 square feet at the low cost of 
£12 enabling you to sit in perfect comfort in any corner of the room, 

The following are a few of the well-known concerns who are users of the 
G.V.D. LIGHTING SYSTEM :— 3 

War Office; Ministry of Works; Air Ministry; London County Council; Civil Service 
National Whitley Council; National Dock Labour Board; London Chamber of Commerce; 
Savoy Chapel; Shell-Mex & B.P. Ltd.; Trinidad Leaseholds, Lid.; Regent Oil Co., Lid.; 
De Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd.; D. Napier & Son Ltd.; Leyland Motors, Ltd.: Express 


Dairy Co., Lid.; Museum of Antiquities, Amman; The London Clinic; and all branches 
of the London Health Centre, Ltd. 


G.V.D. ILLUMINATORS 
- 29b, TORRINGTON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 Telephone: MUSeum 1857 
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Problems of Pacific Defence 


By RICHARD GOOLD-ADAMS 


HEN the American Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, 

flew to Honolulu the other week for the first meeting 

of the Pacific Defence Council, the fact that he went 

himself showed the great significance which the United 
States now attaches to its relations with Australia and New Zealand. 
This Pacific Defence Council is officially called the Anzus Coun- 
cil—Anzus for Australia, New Zealand, United States. Whatever 
it is called, I think it is something we shall hear a good deal more 
about during the next few years. It was set up under the historic 
new treaty by which America guaranteed the security of Australia 
and New Zealand last year in return for their rather reluctant 
acceptance of the terms of the Japanese peace treaty. The guaran- 
tee came into force on April 29 this year—to my mind a remark- 
able event in the history of the Commonwealth. 

The direct outcome of the meeting at Honolulu has been the 
decision of the three Foreign Ministers to meet once a year and the 
establishment of two committees under the new Council—one to 
deal with political affairs and the other with military. The political 
committee will be based on Washington and the military on 
Honolulu. With their establishment, the Pacific Defence Council 
becomes a reality, a body with permanent machinery, which may 
well come to have a wide influence on all future plans for the 
defence of the Pacific. 

During a trip to the Far East I learned to respect the view that 
American defence policy in the Pacific is necessarily based primarily 
on denying to an enemy that great chain of islands which stretches 
down the coast of Asia from Japan in the north, through the 
Ryukyus, Formosa, and the Philippines, to Australia and New 
Zealand in the south. There will, from time to time, be vital 
interests to protect on the mainland : Korea, Indo- China, and 


Malaya are all now of very great importance to America—though 
they have not always been recognised as such in Washington. But 
the island chain is, and is recognised to be, a front base-line, 
retreat from which would be a defeat sufficient to drive America’s 
influence clear across the Pacific back to its own west coast. 

With the signature of the Japanese peace treaty, therefore, some 
circles in Washington would have liked to see a single defence 
agreement drawn up to include the Japanese, Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Chinese Nationalists on Formosa, the Filipinos and the Austra- 
lians and New Zealanders. This was impossible for a variety of 
political reasons. The Japanese are not yet in a position to help 
defend themselves effectively. Formosa and Chiang Kai-shek are 
still a very special problem. The Filipinos are weak and racked 
by guerrilla war. And the Australians put up two fundamental 
objections. First, they still regard Japan itself as a potential threat 
greater than the Chinese Communists; the Australians are quite 
as worried about the resurgence of the Japanese as the French are 
about the Germans in Europe. Secondly, public opinion in 
Australia was reluctant to share defence burdens and secrets with 
the Philippines. In addition, there is the very important factor that 
anything like a general Pacific Pact, which failed to include other 
countries in the area threatened by communist aggression, would 
only do more harm than good, since it would invite attack on all 
those nations not covered by the American defence umbrella. And 
while the Americans would certainly not extend their guarantee 
to all and sundry, countries like Indonesia and Burma certainly 
would not join a Pacific Pact at this stage. 

So it was that America, in fact, concluded three separate but 
somewhat similar defence agreements last year: one with the 
Japanese, including the right to station American troops in Japan; 
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another with the Philippines; and the third, which has produced 
the Pacific Defence Council, a reciprocal agreement with the 
Australians and New Zealanders. By it they, quite as much as the 
Americans, undertake—in Article IV of the treaty—to regard an 
armed attack in the Pacific area on either of the other two as an 
attack on themselves. 

These developments cannot help affecting very closely the two 
Dominions’ relations with the rest of the Commonwealth and with: 
ourselves. And the first question one feels bound to ask is: would 
it not have been better if the United Kingdom had also been 
included in the Pacific Defence Council? Why, in fact, are we 
not in it? After all, we too are bound to help Australia and New 
Zealand in war as a result of our Commonwealth ties; and we also 
have far-reaching interests of our own in the Pacific, not least 
through Malaya and Hongkong. 


Reason for Exclusion of the U.K. 

When it was announced in the House of Commons last year 
that Australia and New Zealand were signing a defence treaty with 
the United States, it rather sounded as if we would really have 
liked to be included, but had been snubbed. The phrases used 
were perhaps not too well chosen. I think we would have liked to 
be in and that one day we should join the Pacific Defence Council. 
But, actually, the truth was quite simple. If we had been inc!uded 
at that time, the treaty would have had to be much more compli- 
cated and elaborate, and it would have taken a good deal of time 
to negotiate. And it was felt, first, that time was important owing 
to the need to conclude the Japanese peace treaty; and, secondly, 
that no one in any case seriously questions our existing Common- 
wealth links. 

The main way in which we in Britain are affected by the 
American guarantee to Australia and New Zealand is that it 
enables both Dominions to take a more active and direct interest 
in other parts of the world, owing to their greater sense of security 
at home. Two areas are 1mportant—the Middlé East and south- 
east Asia. Both countries are profoundly concerned with what 
happens in the Middle East, since it les on the direct route to 
Britain and Europe. New Zealand has therefore promised a military 
contingent in the event of war—and anyone who remembers the 
magnificent New Zealand division last time knows what that means. 
Australia cannot readily make its peace-time promise so firm owing 
to domestic politics, but the intention to send troops is clear. 
Indeed, in Australian eyes, it is this which accentuates the com- 
plaint made by Mr. Menzies, the Australian Prime Minister, during 
his recent trip to Washington, the complaint that the voice of 
Australia is insufficiently heard in the decisive councils of the 
western world. For it is true enough that, throughout the effort 
to evolve defence arrangements for the Middle East, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Powers have never directly and formally consulted 
Australia. 

As to south-east Asia, Australian interest in its problems is 
rapidly growing. There have been Australian aircraft in the 
Malayan war for some time, and now the Air Officer Commanding 
in Malaya is an Australian, Air Vice-Marshal Scherger. But here 
again there is a potential clash between the way the Australians 
tend to see the situation and the viewpoint of the Western Powers. 
The root question is: How important really is south-east Asia? 
Some observers think that, although south-east Asia is vital in a 
cold war, it might -have to be abandoned in a hot one—on the 
argument that no military campaign there coud be decisive in the 
struggle as a whole. 

It is a fact that, although south-east Asia, with its rubber and 
tin, its copra and petroleum, lies on the essential peace-time axis 
of western industry, the western nations won through to victory 
last time with the Japanese still in possession of virtually the whole 
area. The loss of Malaya, Burma, and Indonesia was grave, but 
not crippling. But today the Australians are coming to see things 
very differently and they have three most forceful arguments. First, 
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they say, it depends very much what sort of a war might have to” 
be fought. Another war might well be predominantly a far-eastern _ 
war, starting and ending there. South-east Asia might then be a 
decisive area after all. Secondly, they doubt, from what I have 
seen—and I very much agree with them—whether any existing 
order in south-east Asia could ever be restored a second time, if 
the area were once more overrun, and this time by communists. 
Thirdly, the Australians say quite simply: south-east Asia is our 
front line. If you abandon it, you open the road to Australia— - 
and that we cannot accept. 

Those are pretty strong arguments, and, even more than the 
case of the Middle East, they illustrate the Australian theme which 
I have’ mentioned above. Broadly speaking this theme is that, 
although Australia is now bound to take a large share in carrying 
out western policies and in meeting the events which follow from 
them, Australians have less say in shaping those policies than, say, 
Luxembourg or Iceland, because the latter are members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. When Mr. Menzies went to 
Washingion earlier in the summer, therefore, he asked the Ameri- 
cans point blank whether they would support an Australian claim 
to join N.A.T.O. And he raised the same question in London. The 
request was rejected—but politely and with regret and under- 
standing, since it is increasingly recognised that the Australian 
dilemma is real. i 3 

For us in Britain this dilemma poses several problems, some 
peculiar to ourselves and some common to all who are concerned 
with the relations between Pacific and Atlantic defence. Take, for 
example, the question of the supply of armaments. Mr. Menzies 
raised this, too, on his trip, since he fears that Australia may be 
left rather low down in the arms queue. Previously Britain’s com- 
mitments to Commonwealth countries came second only to its own 
needs. Today, we are members of the Atlantic Pact, and it is an 
acute question whether or not Belgium, say, should take delivery 
of British-made Centurion tanks before Australia. Perhaps to some 
extent Belgium should—but who is to decide? This is further 
complicated by our own need to earn dollars, and the fact that 
America may pay dollars for some arms deliveries to Europe, 
whereas Australia cannot pay in dollars, and may even not be able 
to pay at all at present. Ses 

Then there is the important question of military information, 
both in the highest sense of secret strategic planning and in matters 
of normal but useful and confidential routine. One of the most 
vital of the Commonwealth’s regular functions has been that mem- 
bers share all secrets. But today it is more than doubtful whether 
Britain would be playing fair by its Atlantic allies if it disclosed 
all the inner thoughts of N.A.T.O. to the Commonwealth. 


N.A.T.O. and the Pacific Defence Council 

These problems are new, difficult, and far-reaching in their 
possible effects. No one seriously feels that the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation can suitably embrace countries as far afield 
as Australia or New Zealand or South Africa. If it did, it would 
begin to lose its point and would become unwieldly, which it is 
in danger of doing already. To bring in Greece and Turkey was 
stretching it quite far enough. But some solution must be found 
if the free world is to plan—and perhaps be called upon to man— 
its defences coherently. And it is here, I think, that we come back 
to the Pacific Defence Council. I believe that the most vital role 
of this new body may prove to be liaison between Australia and 
New Zealand, on the one hand, and the representatives of the 
N.A.T.O. powers in Washington, on the other. The conference at 
Honolulu was primarily concerned with working out the future 
organisation of the Pacific Defen®e Council. On this organisation 
will depend the Council’s effectiveness in its critical liaison role. 
That is why it is so important to get the Council started and work- 
ing, before questions are raised of enlarging it, or of embarking 
on the infinitely complicated question of a general Pacific pact. 

—Home Service 
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Nowadays, he lamented, an 
oriental monarch like himself 
was obliged to have a constitu- 
‘tion and a parliament and all 
sorts of western institutions 
for the limitation of his 
‘sovereignty. The only real king 
left in the world was Ibn Sa’ud. 
‘For my part’, said King 
Abdullah, ‘I am only a king 
up to here’. And he described 
a line across his neck. , 

I remembered his remark 
the other day, when I was in 


in Jordan, which was just be- 
ginning to emerge above the 
surface. Today that trend’is a 
fait accompli. King Abdullah 
is dead, and his country has a 
new regime. Now his son, 
Talal, has ceased to reign 
owing to a mental breakdown, 
and Jordan is being governed 
by a Council of Regency, 
acting for fis son, King 
Hussein. But this is merely a 
tragic incident in Jordan’s his- 
tory. The essential fact is that 


Amman once again. A year ago _ 
_it- reflected a democratic trend - 
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Refugee camp at Karameh, in Jordan, where about 16,000 people are living in tents: there has been no attempt to build more permanent dwellings. 


On the left is hitherto barren land which is being cultivated 


The Maturing State of Jordan 


By LORD 
‘ 7 


UST over a year ago I had the honour of dining with the late 
King Abdullah in his palace in Amman. The King’s conversation 
was always provocative, and on this occasion he was discoursing, 
rather impishly, on the sad decline in the institution of monarchy. 


Refugees at a camp at Aqaba el Jebel, building themselves homes : 
Robert F. V. Young 


¢ 
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the country, since Abdullah’s death, now has a functioning democratic 
Constitution. From the outset of his reign Talal was a constitutional 
monarch, in the true sense of the word. He was well fitted, personally, 
for the role, by the fact that he is of a retiring, domestic disposition, 
simple in his way of life, with 
no great liking for the trap- 
pings of monarchy and no very 
active interest in. political 
affairs. His people’s sympathy 
with him in his illness left no 
doubt as to his popularity. But 
he was popular—and his son, 
King Hussein, is likely to be 
popular—because of qualities 
which are democratic rather 
than patriarchal. 

There has been, in Jordan, a 
genuine shift of power from 
king to parliament. In King 
Abdullah’s day, parliament, 
such as it was, was responsible 
to the king. Today the king is 
responsible to parliament. 
“The people’, says the con- 
stitution, ‘shall be the source 
of all powers’. In the past the 
strong man of Jordan was the 
king. Today the strong man is 
the prime minister. Thus the 
disappearance: of Talal, un- 
lucky as it is, should have ro 
very serious effect on the 
internal state of Jordan. In 
external affairs it simply 
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accentuates a certain shift of policy which had already taken place. King 
Abdullah’s foreign policy was based on two main foundations: friend- 
ship with Britain, and friendship with: his Hashemite neighbour, Iraq. 
The friendship with Britain still stands firm, though the present govern- 
ment of Jordan is more inclined to fall into line with the policies of 
the Arab League, and has thus hardened against a settlement with the 
Jews. But there has been a rift in the friendship with Iraq, due to the 
fact that Iraq—originally encouraged by King Abdullah—showed de- 
signs on the succession to the throne; and this rift has widened since 
the final breakdown of Talal and the apparent revival of these designs. 
This may prove in the end to be no more than a family quarrel. 
But its immediate consequence is a rapprochement with Syria, which 
in the past was justly suspicious of Abdullah’s designs on it; and it is 
tempting now to toy with the ultimate idea of some sort of military 
alliance, if not of a closer form of union, between the two countries. 
Finally, good relations have been established with King Ibn Sa’ud, 
who was never Abdullah’s greatest friend. So much for Jordan’s 
foreign affairs. 


Abruptly Accelerated Evolution 

Internally, the change of regime represents the natural evolution of 
a country now a generation old, abruptly accelerated by one of the more 
tragic accidents of history. Transjordan, as it originally was, was a more 
or less homogeneous society of nomadic, semi-nomadic and settled tribes. 
Under the benevolent autocracy of King Abdullah it evolved more 
slowly—and therefore, some might say, more healthily—than the other 
growing countries of the Arab world. The more advanced people of 
Palestine, with its settled peasantry and its educated, urban middle class, 
tended rather to look down on their more backward neighbours, and to 
smile at what they christened the ‘ goat-herd politicians’ across the 
Jordan. Then came the Palestine war and the influx into Jordan, as it 
soon became, of hundreds of thousands of Palestinians driven from 
their homes by the Jews. Almost overnight the population was trebled, 
and Amman,,which in the past was hardly more than a village, became 
a thriving city of 160,000 inhabitants. 


At first the new elements did not mix too happily with the old. There- 


was a clash of temperaments. The Transjordanians rather resented being 
jolted out of their old, slow tempo of life, of which the Palestinians 
became impatient. Transjordanian public opinion was preparing itself 
for democratic institutions sooner or later. The Palestinians brought 
them sooner. Today, three years after the end of the Palestine war, 
the two elements—or so it seemed to me—are beginning to merge well 
enough. It is accepted, almost as constitutional principle, that ministerial 
posts shall be divided equally between Transjordanians and Palestinians; 
and if Palestinians predominate in the permanent administrative posts, 
their superior capacities are coming to be valued as an asset. Thus the 
Jordanians are entering on a new phase of their history, with a new 
political framework and a new breed of mento direct it. They should 
be in a position to look to the future with modest confidence, moving 
at a somewhat quicker tempo than before towards that social and 
economic development which today engrosses the attentions of the Arab 
world. Unfortunately, they cannot do so. The problems which confront 
the maturing state of Jordan are far beyond the scope of its rulers and 
its people. 

Transjordan, the arbitrary half. of a former Turkish vilayet, could 
never at the best of times have been economically viable. Jordan, com- 
prising in addition only the rockier and less watered uplands of 
Palestine, is certainly no more so. Its only appreciable economic asset is 
its army, the Arab Legion, for which the British Government pays a 
subsidy amounting to about half the Jordan budget. The country, on 
the other hand, could be developed agriculturally—and to some extent 
minerally—so as to increase its exports and provide its people with 
a higher standard of living. But when I say its people I mean only a 
proportion—perhaps three-quarters—of the people now within its 
frontiers. Half a million of these are refugees from Palestine, living 
in camps, another 150,000 or so are peasants still living in villages, 
and therefore not technically refugees, but separated from their lands 
by that arbitrary Rhodes armistice line, to which the Arabs refer with 
a wry irony as Rodos Effendi. The United Nations, through their 
Relief and Works Agency, have kept the refugees in the camps—and 
to some extent the refugees on the frontier—alive on a bare subsistence 
level. Indeed they have even multiplied, through a preponderance of 
births over deaths. For the past year the Agency has followed a policy 
not only of relief but of integration: the provision of gainful employ- 
ment for the refugees, with a view to their permanent absorption into 
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the economy of the country. It cannot be said that this policy has 
been successful. The total number of refugee families thus integrated, 
or in process of integration, by means of United Nations loans or 
agricultural schemes, amounts to something under 500; a mere two- 
hundredth part of Jordan’s total refugee population. : 
The activities of the Agency represent the first major incursion of 
dollar aid into the Arab countries. Arising out of them I found, 
among the Arabs of Jordan, an atmosphere of extreme frustration and 
cynicism. The Jordanians point out that, unlike most of their neigh- 
bours, they have from the outset been prepared to try to absorb their 
refugees—always, of course, without prejudice to their ultimate return 
to Israel. They have, in fact, absorbed some 150,000 of them, largely 
in the towns. They have looked to the United Nations, with all their 
dollars, to absorb more for them. But the United Nations have so 
far failed to do so. The Jordanians, doubtless with a somewhat jaun- 
diced eye, see the United Nations Agency, centralised as it is in 
Beirut, as a top-heavy bureaucracy of foreign officials, drawing hand- 
some salaries and expenses, and sweeping round the country in 
streamlined American cars. They accuse the Agency .of too much 
addiction to theory and not enough to practice. They contemplate an 
interminable procession of visiting experts—experts, as a rule, more 
familiar with the large-scale farming methods of the American con- 
tinent than with the peasant problems of the Mediterranean—who come 
one day and are gone the next, to write voluminous reports which lead, 
apparently, to nothing. Indeed, the favourite Arab quip today is ‘ Export 
experts’. The Jordanians hear tales of decisions taken in Beirut by 
high-powered American executives with a weather eye on Washing- 
ton; and they receive no apparent benefits from these decisions, beyond 
the fact that the refugees, though idle, are still alive. They say finally: 
‘Hand over the money to us, and let us do the job ourselves”. 
Many of these observations are, of course, unjust. The Agency lays 
the blame for many of its difficulties at the door of the Jordan Govern- 
ment itself, which lacks the necessary initiative to propose projects of 
its own, the necessary administrative machinery to carry them out, the 
necessary legislation—regarding, for instance, land and water rights— 
to make them work, and the necessary social services to make them 
work effectively. There is some justice in all these contentions. But 


they should not have to be made. Divided responsibility has created in 


Jordan an atmosphere of mutual recrimination thoroughly demoralising 
to relations between east and west. This atmosphere must at all costs 
be dispersed. 4 

How is this to be done? Jordan is, and is likely to remain, essentially 
an agricultural country of modest resources. The problem is to increase 
the productivity of its soil, so as to provide for a greatly increased 
population, and to raise the standard of living of both the old popula- 
tion and the new. The main difficulty here is the scarcity of water. 
Jordan has no rivers to speak of, except the Jordan itself and its 
tributaries, and the effective control of the Jordan is in the hands of 
the Jews. With their co-operation—in the form, for example, of a joint 
Jordan Valley Authority—new lands could be irrigated for both 
Jordanians and Jews. But an agreement with the Jews—even on the 
functional as opposed to the political level—seems as far off as ever. 
The Arab countries must, in the meantime, go ahead and build up 
their economies irrespective of Jewish co-operation. 


Settlers Must Look to the Hills 


This means that Jordan can irrigate only about two-thirds of the 
left bank of the river, thus providing lands and employment for between 
25,000 and 50,000 people; and ‘the technicians of the American Point 
Four Mission have initiated a pilot scheme to harness the River Yarmuk 
for this purpose. To settle more people, the Jordanians—and the 
United Nations—must look elsewhere. They must look to the hills: the 
hills of Moab and Gilead, fringing the desert on the east bank of 
the Jordan, and the hills of Judaea, fringing the Mediterranean on the 
west. In the past there was probably-not much difference, productively, 
between the opposing hillsides. Both flourished under the Romans, and 
even up to the time of the Crusades. Both declined under the Turks. 
But today the difference is striking. Thanks largely to a generation of 
British colonial initiative, the hills of Judaea—around Nablus, for 
instance—are terraced like the walls of an amphitheatre and green with © 
olives and fruit-trees and vines, while the population enjoys, or did 
enjoy, a standard of living higher than in Turkish times. The hills of 
Moab and Gilead, on the other hand, are composed largely of rocks 
and rolling wheat-fields, with hardly a tree, except the remnants of 
some forests, to be’ seen. For here the population, more primitive and 
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spread more thinly over the ground, has been left more or less to itself, 
simply to scratch the soil, content still with the bare standard of living 
on which it has subsisted for centuries. 
In Judaea there are notable signs of Arab enterprise, from which 
Moab and Gilead have yet to benefit. I paid a visit, for instance, to the 
frontier village of Kalkilia, five-sixths of whose land, largely orange 
groves and wheat fields, have been torn from it by the Jews under the 
armistice agreement. The remaining sixth is largely rocky hillside, 
probably never before cultivated. But the villagers, a dogged breed of 
Palestinian, have set to work, on their own initiative and without the 
aid of modern machinery, to make this rocky hillside bloom, removing 
the stones, drilling wells, and planting vegetables for the urban market. 
In the Dead Sea plain I saw an experiment of a different nature. 
Here a well-known Arab landowner has reclaimed 750 acres of what 
was virtually salt desert, has settled refugees on it, providing a living 
for 400 families, and has built a model village to house the settlers. He 
has. done all this simply. to show the United Nations that land thought 
to be uncultivable can be cultivated; that there is water beneath the 
surface, if you drill for it deep enough; and that a refugee family can 
be settled at less cost than the experts estimate. He has done it to 
show, as a practical farmer, what can be done. : 
There is no doubt that much can be done. What is needed is an 
_overall development plan for Jordan, based on the organic resources of 
its soil and its people, taking the form not merely of a few large-scale 
agricultural projects, but of a multiplicity of small. ones. The country 
needs an increase in production, and a greater variety of production, 
in the cultivated areas; it needs a thorough search for water throughout 
every area, to put more land under cultivation; it needs the canalisation 
of Palestinian Arab enterprise, to serve as a stimulus and as an example 
to the more backward elements in the population; it needs co-operatives, 
to obtain the maximum value from the land, and legislation to make it 
available. The refugees, though they hanker for their homes, are for 
the most part prepared to work. Under some such plan it should be 
possible to absorb, over a period of years, at least a proportion of them. 
Just how many it is hard to predict. The optimists, of whom King 
Abdullah was one, say the whole 500,000. The pessimists—and they 
are usually the foreigners—say hardly more than those landless peasants, 
technically not refugees at all, on the frontier. If a balance is struck 
between Arab optimism and foreign pessimism, the answer is probably 
not less than 100,000 and not more than 250,000. 
_ But all this is essentially a long-term programme: olive trees, for 

instance, take twelve years to mature. Britain, with her annual grant- 
in-aid to Jordan, can help to finance it; so can America, with the 
resources of Point Four. But the bulk of the aid will have to come 
from the United Nations; and the United Nations have hitherto been 
confining themselves rather to short-term schemes for the benefit of 
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the refugees only. If they are to solve this problem they will have to 
widen the scope and lengthen the duration of their activities to embrace 
the development of the country as a whole, for the benefit not only of 
the refugees but of the rest of the Jordanian population. Moreover they 
will have to delegate a greater share of the responsibilities for the task 
to the Jordanians themselves. It is only in this way that the present 
recriminations can be overcome, and that in the long run the Jordanians 
can learn to be independent of foreign aid. 

One of the reasons, perhaps, why the United Nations have so far 
failed to solve the problem of the Arab refugees is that they have been 
trying to solve it on tco global a scale. They have been working for a 
more united approach to it by the Arab countries concerned. The Arab 
League, after all, has agreed in principle to the settlement of the 
refugees, provided this is without prejudice to their ultimate return to 
Israel. It is reasonable enough—perhaps too reasonable—to suggest, as 
the United Nations have suggested, that the Arabs translate this prin- 
ciple into practice. But no Arab country except Jordan has yet had the 
political courage to do so. Jordan, with the largest number of refugees, 
is the country least equipped to settle them. Syria, on the other hand, 
a country with large undeveloped resources and a population too small 
to develop them, could settle up to 500,000 refugees without too much 
difficulty. Iraq, which has not only greater natural resources than 
Syria, but the money from its oil royalties to develop them, is badly 
in need of an increased population for the purpose. Iraq, for the 
present, is prepared only to countenance the unofficial infiltration of 
small numbers of refugees across its frontiers. There is, perhaps, more 
hope from the direction of Syria, a country which now has a progressive 
military dictatorship and may therefore be more inclined to take an 
independent line in Arab affairs. If Syria can be persuaded to accept 
some hundreds of thousands of refugees with the funds and the organisa- 
tion to settle them, and the latitude to.do so in terms of its own general 
economic development, a solution of the problem will be in sight, and a 
serious deadlock will have been broken. 

As the years go by and the vested interests and prejudices of these 
already various Arab states grow stronger, the prospects of political 
unity, in any positive sense, between them seem to recede. It is better, 
perhaps, to strive instead for some sort of ultimate economic unity, 
from which political unity might follow. An agreement over the refugees 
between Syria and Jordan, under the auspices and with the aid of the 
United Nations, might prove to be a foundation stone of such a unity. 
Such must be the aspiration of the United Nations. But they will do 
well to act on the assumption that aspirations, in Arab affairs, are slow 
to realise. They must evolve concurrently, in relation to the Arab 
refugees, a more piecemeal policy of laborious long-term development 
in each of the separate countries concerned. They must, in short, come 
down literally to earth—Third Programme 


Another Purge Coming in Russia? 


By THOMAS BARMAN, B.B.C. Diplomatic Correspondent 


Tue ALL-UNION CONGRESS of the Soviet Communist Party is to 
meet in Moscow in October. The last time this body met was in 1939, 
though according to the rules the Soviet Communist Party should meet 
in congress every three years. The Communist Party is the source’ of 
all power in the Soviet Union. All departments of state and all local and 
provincial administrations are under the orders of party officials. Accord- 
ing to the Constitution, the Government is responsible to the Supreme 
Soviet, or parliament, which, ong paper, is the supreme political 
authority. In practice, things work out rather differently. At all levels 
-of the administration there is a corresponding party office or department 
-which issues instructions to ministers and officials. In the village and the 
small town the party secretary tells the local council what to do—and 
so all the way to Moscow, where the Soviet Government itself acts on 
the instructions of the Politburo. The Politburo, apparently, is now to 
change its name. It is to be called the Presidium. 

In the early days of the Soviet revolution there was full freedom of 
debate within the Communist Party. The party congress elected its 
own central committee; the central committee, in turn, appointed a 
‘General’ Secretary and a small executive or Politburo. And these early 
congresses were always preceded by a great deal of political excitement. 
_ Things are very different now. Mr. Stalin, the General Secretary, is 

in full control of the party machine. The congress which is now to be 


held will be asked to approve all sorts of steps that have already been 
taken. For instance, a new five-year plan has been tabled. But there 
will not be very much chance of altering it, since Mr. Stalin has himself 
announced that it came into force on January 1, 1951. Of the seventy- 
odd members of the central committee, only a few names are known. 
They were elected in 1939 when the party had a membership of about 
2,000,000. At the moment it is probably more than 6,000,000. A great 
many of them will come to the congress from the countryside, where 
the local party organisations have undergone repeated purges since 1946. 
Their job will be to approve all the actions taken by Mr. Stalin. 

In the past few years the central party press has repeatedly accused 
local officials of being incompetent, inefficient, and corrupt. The nine- 
teenth party congress is being asked to act very sternly against all 
offenders. Its agenda conveys the strong impression that another nation- 
wide purge is on the way.—' Radio Newsreel’ 


The August number of Eastern World (price 2s.) contains articles on 
‘The Foreign Policy of India and Pakistan’ by Lord Birdwood; ‘ Asia 
in Washington’ by David C Williams; ‘The Political Situation in 
Korea’ by Robert T. Oliver; and ‘Recent Trends in India’s Foreign 


-Trade’ by K..N. Wahal. The journal is an independent monthly and 


deals, in addition to politics, with matters of economic, cultural and 
literary interest. It should bé of value to all students of eastern affairs. 
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All communications should be addressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1. The articles in THE LISTENER consist 
mainly of the scripts (in whole or part) of broadcast talks. Original contribu- 
tions are not invited, with the exception of poems and short stories up to 3,000 
words, which should be accompanied by stamped and addressed envelopes. The 
reproductions of talks do not necessarily correspond verbatim with the broadcast 
scripts. Yearly ‘subscription rates (including postage): inland and overseas, Pi: 
Shorter periods, pro rata. Postage for single copies of this number: inland 
and overseas, 14d. Subscriptions should -be sent to the B.B.C. Publications 
Offices, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1, or any newsagent 


The Radio Show 


HE National Radio Show, which opened in London yester- 

day, is a reminder of the extent to which radio has entered 

into the fabric of most of our lives. The newspapers with 

their platoon—or is it company or even battalion?—of 
critics and reporters who march everywhere seldom allow anyone 
to forget the fact; and not only are these hard-working journalists 
publicity men of the air; for a day scarcely goes by without our 
being able to read that the B.B.C. has been blamed for this or 
(perhaps less often) praised for that. But the wireless does not 
come into our lives only in what is sometimes called our " passive 
role’ of listeners or viewers. For example, we can visit at the Show 
an exhibition of underwater television by cameras recalling those 
that were employed in searching into the causes of the disaster 
to the submarine, Affray. A significant section of the exhibition 
is that assembled under the general title of ‘Radio in the 
Services’. We are invited by the Army to hold a teleprinter con- 
versation with the Duty Signal Officer at Middle East head- 
quarters or to send a free message to relatives or friends in the 
army overseas. One can see the model of a guided missile, exempli- 
fying future fears and hopes. Coming possibilities of an awe- 
inspiring character are also brought to us at a stand where a 
telephone operator can see his or her alter ego in a television 
screen opposite. 

We have now reached a turning point in television progress. 
With the recent opening of the Wenvoe transmitter by the B.B.C., 
four-fifths of the people of the United Kingdom are reckoned to 
be within reach of a transmitter. A walk down ‘ Television 
Avenue’ at the Show, where eighty different receiving sets are 
on view, each giving the same pictures simultaneously, reveals what 
business men call the ‘end product’ on the screen. And the 
curious may observe examples not only of the more normal ‘ direct’ 
viewing but also of the process called projection. Thus, if you are 
a buyer, you can pay your money (the television sets vary in price 
from a modest £45 to £757 including purchase tax) and take your 
choice. Certainly prices are lower than ever before, although 
government restrictions on manufacture and increasing demand 
(likely to be further stimulated by the Coronation) may bring 
about a change in the position in the near future. 

Although television is naturally the immediate attraction at a 
show of this kind one should not forget that so far as the B.B.C. 
is concerned sound broadcasting has still much to offer that is of 
astonishing value in relation to the smallness of the licence fee. 
For example, music and talks, it can be-argued, are at present 
little enhanced by pictures. The quality of the talks put out can 
be seen in this or any number of THE LISTENER. As to music, 
it was notable in recent weeks that listeners had a choice between 
concerts at the Albert Hall in London (the old-established Promen- 
ade Concerts) and chamber concerts from Glyndebourne, both 
organised by the Corporation. This week they have had a choice 
between concerts broadcast from the Edinburgh Festival and the 
Promenade Concerts. And, as we see at the National Radio Show, 
one can now buy a radio set for less than £8, which is said to be 
the-cheapest there has ever been of its-kind. =~" 
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What They Are Saying © 
New developments in the Communist world 


LAST WEEK A NUMBER OF DEVELOPMENTS in the Communist world 
elicited the attention of commentators in both east and west. These 
included the announcement of the convening of the Communist Party 
Congress in Moscow in October; the Soviet-Chinese talks in Moscow; _ 
and the new Soviet Notes on Austria and on Germany. They also in- 
cluded the broadcast address to more than 30,000 young men, women, 
and children in eastern Germany, calling for the urgent strengthening 
and equipping with modern weapons of the ‘ people’s army’, coupled 
with a ‘fight against suicidal pacificism’; the decree broadcast from 
Bulgaria threatening ‘merciless punishment’ against those guilty of 
numerous violations*of collective-farm regulations; the lengthy speech 
broadcast from Rumania by Apostol in honour of August 23 (when in 
1944 King Michael overthrew the pro-Nazi regime and brought 
Rumania on the Allied side), with its adulation of the Soviet ‘libera- 
tors’ and its admission that the state, as it stands today, exists by virtue 
of the force of Soviet arms; the call in the Hungarian press, broadcast 
from Budapest, for a more ‘ militant’ attitude against ‘clerical reaction’; 
the Government proposals for yet another reorganisation of the univer- 
sities in Czechoslovakia; and then calls for an intensification of class 
warfare in all the satellite countries. 

In China, too, Peking broadcasts reported the reorganisation of educa- 
tion and of the judiciary and a new law for controlling the publication 
and distribution of books. Transmissions on the judicial reform con- 
demned judges and lawyers all over China for having ‘ shielded counter- 
revolutionaries and law-breaking capitalists, and oppressed and black- 
mailed the people’. Moreover, most judges ‘ with old concepts’ had 
‘failed to support the righteous struggle of young men and women for 
free marriages ’. For example, one judge who had heard the case of a 
labourer who had designs on the landlord’s adopted daughter and had 
attempted a nocturnal ‘ adultery raid’, had ‘ overlooked the point’ that 
such a raid was “a proper act of free love’. The judge defined it as ‘a 
crime of adultery and upsetting the family’; what he meant was 
“upsetting the feudalist rulé of the landlord’. aL, 

The convening of the Communist Party Congress in Moscow in 
October and the draft directives on the new five-year plan (which has 
already been in operation nearly two years) were given great publicity 
in Moscow and satellite broadcasts. The news of both events was said 
to have been received with ‘ fervent acclamation by the broad masses’. 
A Pravda leader broadcast from Moscow on August 21 stated that 
since the last Party Congress in 1939, the Soviet Union had ‘ scored 
world-historic victories, immeasurably strengthened the might of the 


_Soviet State, raised its international prestige, and made a gigantic step 


‘towards the construction of Communism’. Having ‘liberated’ the 
peoples of Europe from fascism and saved world civilisation, it was now _ 
engaged on peaceful construction, while the capitalist world was frantic- 
ally preparing for another war and its people were sunk in unemploy- 
ment, misery, and starvation. Moscow radio also broadcast the full text 
of the draft directive for the fifth five-year plan, which called for an 
increase of approximately seventy per cent. in the level of industrial 
production during, the five years ending 1955 and an increase in the 
total volume of the state capital construction of ninety per cent. 
Although Moscow and satellite broadcasts laid great emphasis on 
Stalin’s position as the great leader, teacher, and world-genius, the fact 
that the main speaker at the Congress is to be not Stalin but Malenkov 
led some western commentators to speculate whether the Congress 
would be asked to approve Stalin’s successor. From the United States 
the New York Times was quoted as saying: 
Some of the -world’s most talented intriguers are seeking 


coveted mantle, so that caution in judgment is advisable befo: 
as run its full course. 


win the 
the race 


The same newspaper, commenting on the Soviet-Chinese meeting in 
Moscow, recalled that shortly after Mao Tse-tung’s visit to Moscow 
two-and-a-half years ago, China entered the Korean war. Whatever the 
alleged results of the present conference, it added, two basic realities” 
will remain: 


The Soviet leaders fundamentally do not want a strong China on 
their southern border . : . Moreover, Moscow simply does not have to 
spare the vast resources needed for Chinese industrialisation. Under 
these conditions, any aid the Chinese Communists get . . . will have a 
_stiff price attached to it. 
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Did You Hear That? 


BY CAR TO ALBI P: 


IN A TALK in the Midland Home Service, HUMPHREY PAKINGTON 
described a visit to France in an old car with Albi as its objective. ‘ Our 
way to Albi’, he said, ‘lay through Chartres, Blois, Bourges, and 
Tulle: the spires of Chartres silhouetted in turquoise blue; Blois with 
its hosts of swifts circling the tall walls of the chateau; Bourges with its 
matchless cathedral—an interior lovelier, by far, than all the others I 
have seen, exquisite in proportion, detail, and colouring, and having 
no transept whose crossing might break the continuity of nave and 
choir; and then Tulle, where the tulle comes from, snuggled in its 
wooded valley in the heat of the afternoon, with its parking place for 
donkey-carts in the market 
square, and the sunlit, 
shuttered facades along 
the quay reflected in the 
still waters of the river. 
‘These lesser towns of 
France have great charm: 


Figeac, with the tree- 
lined river cutting the 
town in two; Béziers, 


piling up to the cathedral 
on the summit of the rock; 
Thiers, on its steep hill- 
side, with its balustraded 
place, whence the towns- 
men gaze in high content- 
ment across the plain be- 
low; Mboulins-sur-Allier, 
with its beautiful little folk 
museum; Nevers, with its 
cathedral dominating the 
coloured houses along the 
quay. And part of the 
charm is that one meets 
only the French in these 
places. 

‘Albi Cathedral is an 
immense structure of brick overhanging the River Tarn. Five-and-a-half 
centuries old, it might have been built yesterday, so modern are its 
lines. Albi was en féte that night, and the cathedral and the city 
ramparts were floodlit; and as we leaned:on the stone parapet of the 
bridge and watched the ghostly white reflections in the dark water of 
the river, the stone was still warm to our hands at nearly midnight, 
warm from the afternoon sun. 

‘ And so to Carcassonne, leaving by the Avenue Gambetta. We were 
always leaving by the Avenue Gambetta, or entering by the Boulevard 
Gambetta, or staying in the Place Gambetta. The old city of Car- 
cassonne is fantastic from a distance. Those ancient ramparts on the 
hill-crest, those rounded towers with elfin caps for roofs must surely 
hold a whole array of lovely damsels waiting rescue by some gallant 
knight. But when one scales the ramparts, romance fades, and one is 
conscious only of the heavy hand of Viollet-le-Duc, who restored the 
place. But it is worth the climb to’ see the Pyrenees, though the sight 
made one long to go on into Spain’. 


A NOTE ON JELLYFISH 

‘ A jellyfish’, sdid WILLIAM ASPDEN, in a talk in ‘ The Eye-witness ’, 
‘is not really a fish at all—it is a marine animal, and it looks harmless 
enough but actually it is heavily armed, with thousands of tiny harpoons 
which it shoots out from small poison sacs in its tentacles. The effect 
is to harpoon its prey, and when the poison paralyses the small fish— 
the whitebait or whatever it is that has been harpooned—the jellyfish 
draws it up into its mouth. 

‘This strange marine animal starts life as an inconspicuous bit of 
white jelly, hanging from rocks or the piles of a pier. It is about half 
an inch long and perhaps an eighth of an inch thick, and it has a fringe 
of hair-like tentacles waving in the water. After some time the thick part 
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The Cathedral of Sainte Cécile at Albi 


begins to look as though a number of threads has been tied round it, as 
though it was being slowly strangled in several places at once. And then 
the end segment breaks off, a tiny flat bit of jelly with eight arms and 
the freedom of the ocean in which to.move about, a baby jellyfish. 
One by one the other segments break off, and in due course they 
grow into jellyfish. 

“ All species of jellyfish sting, but some are more virulent than others. 
The one you want to avoid around our coasts measures up to two feet 
across with brown and white markings radiating in triangles from the 
centre. Jellyfish can, as it were—to use a fisherman’s expression—reel in 
the fish they have harpooned, but of course they cannot reel in a human 
being. And so the harpoon 
threads break, the barbs 
are left in the skin, and 
hence the sting and the 
irritation. The commonest 
round our coast is Aurelia 
Aurita; you can recognise 
it by the four purple rings 
in the centre of its um- 
brella-like canopy. Woe 
betide the small fish that 
comes in contact with the 
harpoons at the end of 
Aurelia’s almost invisible 
threads, for the jellyfish 
plays its catch with far 
more skill than any human 
angler, until it can draw it 
up into its mouth. And the 
jellyfish has a most amaz- 
ing appetite and digestive 
system. It will consume a 
fish the size of a whitebait 
in a matter of minutes. 

“This strange creature 
of the sea is phosphore- 
scent at night, and I know 
of nothing more weird than to look over the side of the boat after a 
day’s deep-sea fishing and see thousands of pale green globes glowing 
just beneath the surface: pale green and pale pink pulsating eerily as 
the creatures expand and contract as they swim ’. 


VILLAGE POSTMAN 


Speaking in the Home Service about his job as a rural postman, 
GEORGE SCURFIELD said: ‘I think there is a “ Father Brown” story 
where it is the postman who is the villain, and I believe the title of the 
story is The Invisible Man: nobody thinks of the postman; nobody sees 
him; nobody notices him. Chesterton could never have written his story 
around a village postman. ; 

“In a town, the man who becomes a postman does it as a job, as a 
career, with chances of promotion and all the rest, and he does not 
often deliver the letters in his own home street. But in a village like 
ours, like Shepreth, the postman is just someone in the village who has 
taken on the job for the time being. He is very much an individual. 
Everyone knows him and he knows everyone, and I think you could 
truly say that, like the shop, the postman’s round is part of the social 
life of the village. And this is particularly true in a spread-out village 
like Shepreth. dhe postman acts as a link. 

“I am only a temporary, auxiliary postman, and I do only the 
morning round. The afternoon round is done by van. But I have a 
uniform and I am a member of my union, although, as a temporary 
officer, I have no chances of promotion or transfer, or anything of that 
sort. I have a card, “No. P677X Revd 44671/46 Instructions to 
Temporary Officers employed on postal duties ’’, that tells me amongst 
other things that my uniform must always be kept in a clean and 
serviceable condition, that I am not allowed to bet or gamble in any 
form by post, telegram, or telephone, that I must not loiter or enter 
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a public house, and that I must always treat the public with courtesy. 
And the rural postman, as the Post Office so pleasantly describes the 
village postman, must be ready-to provide the public with stamps, 
accept letters for posting, and be prepared. to supply the latest postal 
information. 

‘It is important to deliver the right letters to the right houses, 
of course, and this is not quite as easy as it sounds when there are a 
whole lot of people with the same name. And, very often, the letters 
are addressed only to the village. I had a pretty good idea of my 
round after two weeks, but it is only after more than two years at the 
job that I have felt at all certain where all the Chamberlains and 
Andersons live. And people do not like having their letters delivered to 
their namesakes or their relations. “Next time I get one of Young 
Johnnie’s letters”, old Mr. Blank said to me, “T’ll put it on the fire, 
that’s what I'll do”. And 
mistakes of this kind are 
just the sort of thing that 
might start a feud in an 
otherwise peaceful village. 

‘There is something 
very satisfying about being 
a village postman. It is 
good. to know you are 
bringing the letter that has 
been asked about for the 
last few days, or the parcel 
that was thought to be lost. 
And then there is Christ- 
mas. Christmas is Christ- 
mas wherever you are, but 
my impression is that for 
the town postman it means 
chiefly a whole lot of extra 
work—sometimes I believe 
almost a nervous break- 
down. But I enjoy it. It is 
like being a kind of Father 
Christmas. It is difficult 
not to feel curiously moved 
when you deliver those 
piles of cards—some of which have found their way to Shepreth from 
the most distant parts of the earth. So you can see that-being postman 
gives you the feeling of belonging to the village you live in, of doing a 
useful job, and doing it amongst friends ’. 


THE PEOPLE OF RUANDA-URUNDI 

EpwIn Eccains, the first official to spend six months in the Belgian 
African territories under an exchange scheme between the Colonial 
Service and the Belgian Government, arrived back in Britain recently. 
He described in ‘ The Eye-witness.’® one of the tribes he visited, the 
people of Ruanda-Urundi: ‘I think that the most graceful dancers I 
have ever seen in Africa were the famous Batutsi of Ruanda. Anyone 
who has seen the film, ““ King Solomon’s Mines ”, will remember them, 
for the dancers were the Royal Troupe of the King of Ruanda. They 
wear a headdress of waving yellow fibres. Around their hips are gaily- 
coloured drapes and strips of leopard skin. On their ankles circlets of 
small bells jingle in time to the dance like the bells of a tambourine, 
while in their hands they carry bows or slender staves. . 

“ Necklaces of bright beads complete the costume. Pygmies supply the 
music through strange-looking instruments: horns several feet long, 
cymbals, drums, and wooden gongs, each nearly as big as the musicians. 
The Watutsi tribe to which the dancers belong are most interesting 
people: they are tall, slim, and graceful, proud of bearing and haughty 
of demeanour. These bronze-coloured Hamites are said to have come 
down from ancient Egypt, possibly even from Greece. With them they 
brought long-horned cattle, whose milk and blood, drunk with honey- 
beer, is their only food. 

“They found in the country agricultural people called the Bahutu, 
and pygmies called Batwa. The Batwa were the original inhabitants, 
who knew nothing of agriculture, and lived a nomadic existence in what 
was the tropical forest, hunting wild animals for food and primitive 
raiment. The Bahutu came next, and they cut down the tropical forest 
to till the land, at the same time forcing the Batwa into a position 
of servility. 

“Finally, the Watutsi arrived with their cattle, and peacefully over- 
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came the other inhabitants, who had never seen cattle before, to establish 
a feudal system like that of the Middlé Ages. For hundreds of years 
now these three tribes have lived as one people in Ruanda-Urundi, a 
tiny country of two kingdoms tucked away in the middle of Africa 
between the Belgian Congo in the west, and Uganda and Tanganyika 
in the east’. 


AN UNDERGROUND WITH HISTORIC MEMORIES 
“A week or so ago’, said CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, B.B.C. Rome corre- 
spondent in ‘Radio Newsreel’, ‘I went down, out of the blinding 
sunlight of the square in front of Rome’s ultra-modern railway station, 
to see the magnificent central ‘terminus of this underground line. It is 
an architectural wonder which very few Romans have ever seen. It 
is shaped like a great barrel-vaulted basilica, some 160 yards long, 
with massive cross-vaulted 
side arches over the plat- 
forms. The whole con- 
struction is still naked and 
sombre ferro-concrete, but 
when it has been given a 
facing of precious Italian 
marble it may well rival 
the magnificence of the 
famous Moscow  under- 
ground. The engineers who 
constructed it had to do so 
without disturbing a fifty- 
yard stretch of Rome’s 
earliest city walls, which 
can be seen in the square 
above, and the whole 
weight of this antique 
masonry had to be taken 
on to a raft of steel girders 
before they could proceed 
with the excavation. This 
- excavation also took them 
into a labyrinth of ancient 
- Roman dwelling - houses 
and municipal baths, with 


‘\ 


_ elaborate mosaic floors and frescoed walls, all of which had to be care- 


fully examined and, where possible, extracted as the work went forward. 

“Such finds as these were made all along the line which I myself 
then began to follow on board a trolley. The very names of the empty, 
echoing stations through which we passed bore witness to the past 
history of Rome. There was St. Mary Major, the first church to be 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. There was St. Petet-in-Chains, where 
that Apostle’s fetters are conserved along with Michelangelo’s statue - 
of Moses. Then there was the Colosseum station, right in the shadow 
of that gigantic monument. There was the Circus Maximus, where 
once wild-beast shows and chariot racing alternated with the butchery 
of early Christians. Then there was the Pyramid, so called after the 
pyramidal Roman tomb near which the English poet, John Keats, lies 
buried. And then out of the cool tunnels into the fierce July sunlight, 
past gasworks and modern tenements and the church of St. Paul- 
Without-the-Walls,. and on into the lonely countryside where 
Mussolini’s great exhibition still lies, an unfinished gesture in a wilder- 
ness of weeds. 

“The brick walls of the completed tunnel reveal little of the buried 
antiquity through which it passes, but there are still indications. The 
station of St. Peter-in-Chains, for instance, consists of a self-contained 
hexagonal concrete chamber, so designed to prevent vibration or 
pressure from affecting the foundations of the ancient buildings above 
it. And these ancient buildings include the Palace of the Borgias, which 
was found to have communication with a complicated system of halls 
and underground passages lower even than the level of the railway 
tunnel. At another point, near the Colosseum, water was dripping 
through the roof, and this was the same water which, from an under- 


_ ground spring, once fed the Emperor Nero’s fountain, called the 


“ Sweating Pillar”. It was so called because it oozed its water out 
through thousands of tiny apertures. The modern Metropolitan has 
electric pumping stations to draw off this and other underground 
waters and feed them into the Rome sewers. It is to be hoped that 
the really remarkable engineering skill and ingenuity which has 
created this underground in Rome will one day bear fruit’, 
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Science and Faith : 


JOHN BAILLIE gives the first of a series of five talks 


HE problem of the relation of science to religion is one that 

has long been with us. It seems to me, however, that the dis- 

cussion of this relation is constantly vitiated, and the com- 

plexity of it unduly simplified, by its being thought of as a 
relation between the outlooks of two different men—the man of science 
on the one hand and the man of faith on the other. Surely the depth 
of the problem emerges only when the man of science and the man of 
faith are the same man, so that the two entities to be related are but two 
elements in the total outlook of a single mind. Surely, also, that is the 
normal case. In the sense required for our present discussion I shall 
venture to say that we are all of us men of science. In saying this I 
am not so much thinking of the fact that a considerable part of our 
modern schooling is in scientific subjects, nor, in my own case, am I 
particularly remembering the long afternoons spent throughout several 
years in the room which was vulgarly known to us as ‘stinks’. I am 
thinking much more of how largely our general outlook on life has been 
affected by the scientific approach to things. After all, it is not nearly 
so much any particular discoveries made in the laboratories that are 
responsible for our modern problem as the fact that we react to most 
of the situations of daily life in a manner quite different from pre- 
scientific man. | 2 


Matter and Spirit 

If, then, in that limited sense, we are all men of science, can it 
also be said that, in a sense however limited, we are all men of faith? 
A negative answer would come near to meaning that there is one or 
other of us whose whole mentality is occupied by the scientific approach 
to things. But it is difficult to believe that so extreme a state of spiritual 
unbalance is ever actually reached, though no doubt there are various 
degrees of approximation to it, and some of these have even been 
defended as necessary to the most sustained flights of strictly scientific 
thought. It is well known that so great and good and withal so lovable 
a man as Charles Darwin, while confessing not only that ‘ disbelief 
crept over me at a very slow rate, until it was at last complete’, but 


also that what he called his ‘ higher tastes’ were gradually ‘ atrophied’ 


in the process, until at last he could derive little pleasure from fine 
landscape, ‘could not endure to read a line of poetry’, and found 
Shakespeare ‘intolerably dull” because his mind had become, as he 
put it, ‘a kind of machine for grinding general laws out of large 
collections of facts’, yet believed to the end that he had followed what 
for him was the one inevitable way. He regretted very much that he 
could no longer recapture ‘ the state of mind which grand scenes for- 
merly excited in me, and which was intimately connected with belief 
in God’, yet ‘as for myself’, he concluded, “I believe I have acted 
rightly in steadily following and devoting my life to science’. No doubt 
there have been others like him, but on the other hand there have been 
as many who, seeing life steadily and seeing it whole, have conjoined 
an equal devotion to science not only with aesthetic sensibility and the 
philosophic mind but with a Christian faith as robust as it was serene. 

If, then, science and faith represent not so much the outlooks of 
two different kinds of men as two elements that are together present, 
though in very varying degrees in the minds of most of us, we must 
next ask how the difference between them is to be conceived. Here, 
again, the answer that comes readiest to hand will reveal itself to 
closer inspection as far too simple and easy. A distinction is drawn 
between matter and spirit, and it is said that science concerns only the 
former and faith only the latter. Both these statements, however, are 
manifestly untrue. Faith as well as science has something to say about 
the physical world, and science as well as faith has something to say 
about the world of spirit. I hope very fervently that there is nobody 
among. my listeners who, when he goes for a walk in the country, sur- 
veys the scene before him only with eyes that have been trained in a 
laboratory—looking on the Grampians, for instance, only with the eyes 
of a geologist. And, certainly, there is no form of religious faith known 
to me that has not something to say to me about nature as well as 
spirit, about my body as well, as my soul. On the other hand, the 


methods and procedures of science have long ago ceased to confine 
themselves within the limits of the purely corporeal world, having 
been vigorously applied also in the spheres of psychology, sociology, 
economics, and elsewhere. Nowhere is it possible to draw an iron 
curtain across the field of our experience and proclaim either the exclu- 
sion of science from the one side or its totalitarian right on the other. 
What we have to do with is rather two diverse ways in which the 
whole territory of our human experience may be approached and 
explored. 

What are these two ways? For our understanding of them we have 
to go back to the distinction developed by the scientists and philoso- 
phers of ancient Greece between what they called the source of a 
thing’s motion and the purpose which it serves, that is, between what 
afterwards came to. be called its efficient and its final cause. We can all 
understand what this distinction means. We all understand, for example, 
that to ask what antecedent events led to the formation of the human 
eye is one thing, and to ask what purpose the human eye serves is quite 
another thing. But though the Greek scientists drew this distinction 
quite clearly, they made the mistake of thinking that natural science 
was as much concerned with the latter as with the fermer. Aristotle, 
who was the most influential of all the Greek thinkers, insisted that no 
natural phenomenon could be explained scientifically until the purpose 
it served had been taken into account. And Aristotle’s immense prestige 
was sufficient to ensure that, for a period of almost 2,000 years, and 
until the close of the Christian Middle Ages, the investigation of the 
natural world should ‘still be deeply involved in the search for such 
final causes. 

Modern thought may be said to begin with the repudiation of this 
Aristotelian doctrine. Modern natural science came into being as the 
result of a growing determination to banish purposive explanation from 
scientific procedure. Bacon and Descartes, the first modern thinkers to 
devote themselves to the problem of scientific method, differ widely 
in their conclusions on other matters, but they are one in their attack 
on what they call final causes in physics. 

The introduction of such causes into physics (writes Bacon) has 
displaced and driven out the investigation of physical causes, making 
men rest in specious and shadowy causes .. . to the great detriment of 
science. And this I find to be true not only of Plato, who always ca ts 
his anchor on this shore, but also of Aristotle, Galen, and many others 
who very frequently sail upon the same shallows. 

This did not mean, however, that there are no final causes, but only 
that natural science has no business with them. It did not mean that 
there is no purpose in nature, but only that this purpose is not dis- 
coverable by empirical methods. We do not, Bacon goes on to say, 
cast any doubt on the providential ordering of nature, when we say that 
it is inscrutable to scientific observation; rather do we exalt it. 

For just as political wisdom in civil affairs is all the more conspicuous 
when a statesman, without disclosing to others the ends he has in view, 
is nevertheless able to make their behaviour serve those ends, so the 
wisdom of God is more wonderfully displayed when nature acts in one 
way and providence elicits from it something else, than if the characters 
of providence were stamped on all nature’s forms and movements. 


Question of Final Causes 
Bacon does not doubt, for instance, that the toughness of the skin 


- of animals is for the purpose of protecting the muscles, but this purpose 


must not be confused with the physical cause, which he believes to be 
the contraction of the pores through exposure to the air. Descartes’ 
position is essentially similar. He is more certain of God than he is of 
the world of nature, and his reason for insisting that science must dis- 
pense with the search for final causes is that “we ought not to presume 
so far as to think ourselves sharers in the counsels of Divinity’, so as 
to. discover ‘ the ends which God proposed for Himself in the creation 
of the world’ through the examination of.‘ those effects which we 
perceive by our senses ’. a 

Now it might be thought that, in thus delimiting the spheres of 
science and faith, Descartes was concerned only to relegate the question’ 
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of final causes to a region in which it would no longer trouble him. 
But there is much more than that in it. The real reason why both 
Bacon and Descartes broke with.the authority of Aristotle was a reason 
of faith rather than a reason of science. It was that they found them- 
selves working with a different conception of God and of His relation 
to the world. The presuppositions of ancient science were all associated 
with a pagan theology. The physical world was conceived to have been 
generated by God, or to have emanated from Him, or at the very least 
to be of the same nature as God. Nature itself was divine and, there- 
fore, held the ultimate principle of its explanation within itself. It was 
a self-explanatory system. In impregnating nature with final causes, 
says Bacon, Aristotle was in effect ‘ substituting nature for God’, and 
having done so, he had ‘no further need of God’. This meant that 
ancient science was essentially deductive in method. The great. thing 
was to discover the pattern and then deduce the details; to discover the 
essences of natural objects and infer their behaviour from that. What 
Bacon and Descartes are really saying is that the pattern is hidden 
from us, and that, therefore, we must begin from the other end. The 
method of science must be fundamentally inductive, working: by obser- 
vation and experiment, using the evidence of the senses not merely for 
illustration but for demonstration, and ‘ classifying the species instead 
of dividing the genera ’. 


Christian Doctrine of Creation 

But where did Bacon and Descartes, and where aa the first modern 
scientists whose methods these were attempting to formulate, learn that 
the pattern was thus hidden from them? The answer may be surprising 
to some, and yet it is the answer given by an ever-increasing number 
of contemporary historians. They learned it from the Christian revela- 
tion, and more specifically from the Christian doctrine of creation which 
teaches that the world is not itself divine but is contingent upon the 
divine will. Nobody has done more towards the establishment of this as 
the true hisorical answer than Mr. Michael Fester of Oxford, who in 
one of his many scattered writings on the subject asks the question, 
‘What is the source of those un-Greek elements in the modern science 
of nature by which the peculiar characteristics of the modern science of 
nature were to be determined?” and answers simply, ‘ The Christian 
doctrine of creation’. No doubt it will at once be asked why, then, the 
new movement in:science had to wait for its beginning until the period 
of the Reformation? But the answer must be that the Early Christian 
ages had little interest in science, old or new, and that the Middle 
Christian ages were too much under the dominance of the authority of 
Aristotle. This is not to say, however, that that very dominance did 
not have its own contribution to make. The deductive, which is as 
much as to say the mathematical, principle is in its own way as vital 
to modern science as the inductive and observational. - 

The inter-relation of the two elements is clearly expressed by Mr. 
Foster when he writes that ‘the method of the science of Galileo pre- 
supposes (a) that it is impossible tha: nature should not embody a 
mathematically intelligible scheme and exhibit laws mathematically 
definable; but (6) that which of possible alternative schemes it em- 
bodies, and which of several laws equally definable mathematically it 
exhibits, can be decided only by appeal to observation and experiment’. 
It was from the Greek tradition, as worked into the Christian theology 
of the Middle Ages, that modern science derived the former of these 
two necessary elements. In his chapter on the origin of modern science 
Whitehead declares that there is but one quarter to which that origin 
can be traced. ‘ It must come’, he writes, ‘from the medieval insistence 
on the rationality of God, conceived as with the personal energy of 
Jehovah and with the rationality of a Greek philosopher ’. “ My explana- 
tion is’, Whitehead goes on, ‘ that the faith in the possibility of science, 
generated antecedently to the development of modern scientific theory, 
is an unconscious derivative from medieval theology’. That is true, as 
far as it goes. The rational, deductive element does derive from the 
-Middle Ages; but Whitehead does not draw out, as Mr. Foster: and 
others have done, the full significance of his other phrase about ‘ the 
personal energy of Jehovah’, and therefore does not understand the 
extent of the medieval failure to realise the implications for-scientific 
method of the Christian doctrine that the order of nature is contingent 
upon the Divine Will. 

It is to the clear recognition of this element of contingency in nature 
that modern science owes its very being. The Greeks seem to have 
thought that they could begin by discovering the ideal pattern of nature, 
and then deduce from that the details of its processes; as Socrates says 
in a famous passage in the Phaedo, ‘If we wish to discover how any 
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particular thing is ordered, all we shall have to do is to consider how 
it is best that it should be ordered, and then we shall know that it is 
ordered in that way’. Here, indeed, is a noble faith that the Divine 
wisdom makes all things work together for good, yet it falls short of 
Christian teaching in two quite vital ways. First, it must be said that 
even if the whole detail of nature be deducible from an ideal pattern 
in the mind of God, it is certainly not deducible from any pattern that 
can be antecedently known to us. Furthermore, the Socratic view 
assumes that God had to make the world just as He did make it, that 
its specific character flows by necessity from His nature, and therefore 
that it could not be otherwise than it is. 

This, however, is a position which Christian thought has never been 
able to accept. Christianity has always insisted that the world of nature 
is nO mere emanation of the divine Reason, but a free creation of the 
divine Will. This is ‘ the personal energy of Jehovah’ of which White- 
head spoke. We must indeed say with Socrates that all things were 
ordered .by the divine wisdom, but we must not say that there were no 
alternatives between which the divine wisdom had to choose. From 
this it follows that while everything in nature observes a rational pattern, 
and is therefore in principle intelligible by us, we cannot know in 
advance which rational pattern it is going to follow. Once we have 
discovered a fragment of the pattern we may be able to deduce a little 
more of it, but what we first discover must be by empirical observation. 

It is quite clear to me, then, that modern science could not have 
come into being until the ancient pagan conception of the natural world 
had given place to the Christian. The reason why ancient science was 
so little observational and hardly at all experimental was that in holding 
fast to the intelligibility of the world it failed to do justice to its 
contingency. 

There are indeed two aspects of modern science which set it in 
contrast to that of the ancient world, namely, its dependence upon 
empirical observation and experiment, and the measure of control over 
natural processes which it seeks to put into the hands of man. Bacon 
and Descartes were as much alive to the one change as to the other. 
The former concludes his Novum Organum by expressing the belief 
that man’s dominion over nature, which was compromised by the Fall, 
may be partially restored by the development of the new science, leading 
to a progressive improvement of his estate. While Descartes, in his 
Discourse.on Method, declares his determination to replace the old 
speculative philosophy by a practical philosophy of nature ‘ whereby, 
knowing the force and action of fire, water, air, the stars, the heavens, 
and the rest of our environment as directly as we know the different 
skills of human artisans, we may put the former no less than the latter 
to their proper uses, and thus render ourselves masters and lords of 
nature’. Hardly until the nineteenth century was this dream fulfilled, 
but it was first dreamed in the early part of the seventeenth. Such 
mastery of nature was, indeed, a thought that could barely have occurred 
to a pagan scientist. It was the Hebrews who first conceived man and 
man alone as having been made in God’s image and as being given 
“dominion , .. over all the earth, and over every creeping ting. that 


_creepeth upon the earth’. 


“Science is Not Self-Sustaining’ 

I am myself convinced that, if this faith should languish, the scientific 
impulse would in the end languish no less. For science does not possess 
in itself the necessary nourishment of its own vitality, and this is equally 
true whether we think of it in its, theoretical aspect as intellectual 
inquisitiveness or in its practical aspect as an attempt to enlarge the 
area of human control. Mere inquisitiveness can never be a self-sustain- 
ing attitude of mind. I am quite sure that if I believed nature to have 
no meaning, to be leading nowhere and accomplishing nothing, I should 
lose all speculative interest in the manner of its proceeding. Not every 
scientist is supported like Kepler by the feeling that in discovering 
the ways of nature he is ‘ thinking God’s thoughts after Him’, but at 
least the line which his curiosity pursues is always suggested to him 
by some perception of the significance and value of what he hopes. to 
discover. Actually, I believe it true that when science turns positivist 
it becomes at the same time pragmatic and utilitarian. When nature 
is believed to have no pre-ordained meaning or purpose in itself, the 
speculative interest in it fails, and the remaining concern is only to 
subdue its inherent purposelessness to our own chosen ends. Yet if, 
in their turn, these ends of ours are not themselves informed by faith, 
if they are merely chosen and not prescribed, if they represent 
only human preferences dictated by interest instead of solemn 

(continued on page 347) 
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Research for Plenty—IV 


By he W 


URING the last 150 years European settlers have crossed 

the world’s divides and opened up for agriculture areas of 

sparsely inhabited but easily cultivated land. Only a century 

ago the United States and Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, and the Argentine were making little contribution to the 
world’s supply of food—countries that today are all large Producers 
of the kinds of crops Europeans grow and eat. 
And most of this expansion has taken place 
with very little help from the scientist: it was 
the achievement of the European immigrant 
using European methods of farming, though 
sometimes with undesirable long-term effects. 
But unfortunately this great expansion has vir- 
tually come to an end, because there seems to 
be so little suitable land left.. Increasing the 
area of land on which plants may grow is 
much more difficult now, for the problem is to 
grow them under conditions that defy our 
present European techniques. 

Let me give a few figures on the proportions 
of the major land regions in the world. About 
one sixth of the land surface is desert, another 
sixth is in the Arctic and Antarctic with per- 
manently frozen subsoil, and another sixth is 
mountainous, so that nearly half of the land 
appears unsuited to any productive kind of 
present-day farming. Of the remaining half, 
something under one third is in forest; a sixth 
is in grass, but most of this is in areas too dry 
or otherwise unsuited to intensive agriculture; 
and under one tenth is actually tilled. Even this 
tenth varies enormously in the initial endow- — 
ment of its soils and in climatic conditions, so. 
that its.value depends in a greater or lesser + 
degree on farming skill and patience. 


Ploughing the Ninety Mile Desert of South Australia, where barren scrub has been turned 
into productive farmland by the addition of minute traces of metallic elements to the 
ordinary fertilisers used 


The ‘Desert and the Sown 
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The agricultural problems of utilising these areas can be put into 
three classes—combating cold or ffost, combating drought or lack of 
water and combating poverty of soil or plant food. I will not describe 
the methods being devised for combating cold, as these have been 
suggested by.Dr. Ashby*, and they come within the province largely 
of the Russian and Canadian plant breeder. The problem of combating 


The Assouan dam which conserves the waters of the Nile on which the whole of Egyptian and 


Sudanese agriculture is based 


droughts falls more within the province of the soil 
scientist and is a three-fold problem—making the clouds 
give more rain to the land, making the best use of the rain 
that does fall, and using other sources of water, namely, 
irrigation. 

Let me begin with irrigation, that is to say taking water, 
usually from a river, and spreading it over the cropped land, 
as has been practised in Egypt and Mesopotamia for 5,000 
years at least. Irrigation is always spectacular in a desert. 
Why, then, do we not set to work to irrigate all the deserts 
of this world? The reason is simple: we have not the water 
in slow yielding quantity, unless we have mountains and 
melting snow. And we have not always the contours for 
impounding this water where it is most wanted. Even if the 
quantity of water is originally large in the rainfall area, as 
in northern Queensland, for example, it may get used up 
or evaporated en route. But let me use Egypt as a better 
example. Almost the whole of Egyptian and Sudanese agri- 
culture is based on the waters of the Nile, and the amount 
of land they can irrigate is determined not by the amount 
of suitable land, but by the amount of Nile water that is 
available. In fact for several months each year, when the 
flow of the Nile is low, the river ceases to flow into the sea, 
as all its water has been used for irrigation. However, better 
use could be made of its waters, because when it is in flood, 
large amounts of water flow into the Mediterranean. Hence 
great dams have already been built, such as at Assouan, and 
more are being built and projected, to hold back as large a 
part as possible of the flood waters so that they may be 
released later on when they can be used more profitably. 
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Lack of river water and dams, then, is one factor that limits the 
area of desert that can be irrigated. Salts are another. All river waters 
contain salts dissolved in them, so that when the water is spread on 
the land, salt is put on also. But whereas the water is evaporated by 
the crop, most of the salts-dissolved in it are left behind in the soil, 
and if there is too much’ salt in the soil, crops cannot grow. Hence 
rivers whose waters are brackish, or brackish underground well water, 
cannot be used for irrigation, as too much salt would be put on the 
land. The Indus irrigates several million acres of desert in the Punjab 
and Sind, but it may leave behind up to two tons per acre of salts in 
the surface soil each year, It will fot take many years of salt accumula- 
tion at this rate before the land becomes sterile. Hence the scheme can 
only be permanent if the salts are regularly removed from the soil. This 
can be done if two conditions are fulfilled: the soil must be kept 
permeable and well drained, and enough extra water must be applied 
at regular intervals to wash out.these surface salts into the drains. 
Thus we see that irrigation, which is costly enough in itself, may often 
entail the additional cost of drainage. The arid regions of the world have 
been already littered with irrigation schemes that have come to grief 
because the saits were not properly controlled. 


Sea Water for Irrigation? 

It is interesting to speculate on other sources of water, besides rivers, 
that can be used for irrigation. In some places ground water is near 
enough to the surface to be worth pumping, but this only occurs where 


it is fed from neighbouring well-watered hills. Otherwise it is apt to. 


be too saline. Another source of water is the sea, but it is very saline, 
and it could only be used if the salts were first removed. One way of 
doing this would be to evaporate the water from the sea, collect the 
vapour, and let it condense. This is a process needing a large amount 
of energy, but it could theoretically be obtained from the sun’s radia- 
tion in desert regions. Another method by which salts can be removed 
from sea water is by using the cation and anion exchangers developed 
during the war to enable aeroplane and ships’ crews in lifeboats to 
drink sea water. The sea water is poured in at the top of a column of 
the exchanger and drinking water comes out at the bottom; but after 
a time the exchanger must be regenerated in the way that domestic 
water-softening plants need regeneration. Unfortunately acids and 
bases are needed for this process, and their manufacture from the 
natural salts again needs large amounts of energy, possibly of the same 
order of magnitude as is needed for evaporation. 

I therefore leave you with the thought as a problem for our grand- 
children, but will not pursue this matter. In any event it does not 
seem that the extra area of desert or semi-desert that we can bring 
into cultivation by irrigation is large. I think, therefore; we must look 
to our methods of farming the semi-arid regions, and by making better 
use of low rainfall, bring our cultivated areas still closer to the actual 
desert. One of the main characteristics of semi-arid, or dry farming 
as it is usually called, is the uncertainty of the rainfall. In Britain we 
are used to a maritime climate where thirty inches of rain means 
roughly what it says, about thirty inches every year; but in mid-con- 
tinents and on the edge of the monsoons one year the rain-will fail and 
with it the crops; and another year it will be relatively bountiful and ‘so 
also will be the crops. Hence crop yields themselves are far more variable 
than we in this country are accustomed to, and complete crop failures, 
such as have occurred in the groundnut scheme in East Africa, are not 
necessarily the sign of bad farming. 

It will help us to understand the possibilities for improving the 
efficiency of dry farming if we understand why plants need water. 
Plants seem to need water primarily to keep their leaves cool, in the 
same way that our bodies are kept cool in hot weather by sweating, 
and they can grow only if their leaves are adequately supplied with 
water. Plants differ amongst themselves very considerably in their 
ability to withstand drought. Most of the crops we grow in this country 
have leaves that are fairly easily killed if they are not supplied with 
adequate amounts of water, either because they would get too hot 
in the midday sun, or because the hot ‘dry air around them would dry 
out their living cells. There are, however, some semi-desert plants such 
as the sorghums and some millets- whose leaves can withstand drought 
conditions. They are not killed ‘by high temperatures and they are 
so constructed that it is very difficult to remove the water from their 
living cells. 

The efficiency with which crops can use water can be increased 
by reducing the movement of air around the crop. A drying wind, 
like the Khamsin or Chinook, which is’ always a feature of semi-arid 
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areas some time in the year, can make crops transpire a great deal 
of extra water. Windbreaks or shelter belts of trees and shrubs that 
give a solid wall of vegetation reduce the speed of the wind over 
the crop for about a distance of twenty-five times their height on the 
downwind and five times their height on the upwind side of the 
belt. Such belts can be seen around some fields in East Anglia that 
are subject to dry easterly winds in the spring. This method of 
planting shelter belts is being used on a much larger scale in parts of the 
semi-arid regions of both North America and Russia. But shelter belts 
have the limitation that they use a great deal of water themselves, 
sO crops cannot grow close to them, and the trees and shrubs composing 
them will suffer severely if there is a run of dry years unless they 
have been carefully selected first for drought tolerance. 

Besides increasing the efficiency with which a crop can use water, we 
can increase the amount of water available to the crop by ensuring 
that all the rain that falls on the land soaks into the soil where it falls 
and that, as far as possible, only the crop takes it out of the soil. 
This raises three problems: getting the water into the soil, preventing 
its being lost by evaporation from the uncropped soil, and preventing 
weeds from using the water instead of the crop. In theory it is 
easy to kill weeds by cultivation, as we do in Europe, but culti- 
vation tends to dry out the surface of the soil and to leave it 
loose and dusty. Another thing is that much of the rain that falls 
in these semi-arid areas falls in very heavy storms, and the impact 
of the fast-falling raindrops on bare loose fine soil will turn it into 
liquid mud in a matter of seconds, and this mud will soon block 
all the drainage channels in the soil; hence soil erosion. The way 
of preventing this from happening is to protect the surface of the 
soil with a living crop or the dead remains of the preceding crop, 
so that the vegetation takes the impact of the raindrops (much as 
the leaves of forest trees do), and only gently flowing water touches 
the soil surface. The great technical difficulty of keeping dry land 
covered is to grow a heavy enough crop to cover the land surface 
on the one hand and to prevent weeds from growing on the other, and 
it is for this reason that the use of weed-killing sprays may be 
found useful for water and soil conservation in the future. Incidentally, 
a cover of dead crop residues reduces very considerably the amount 
of water lost from the bare soil by evaporation. 

Yet another method is to plough the land in contours so that 
the rain-water cannot so easily flow down the hillsides. Contour 
ploughing is already becoming a distinctive feature in the New World 
landscape, and farmers are subsidised to have their land surveyed for 
this purpose. 

However, all these methods for protecting the soil need either living 
crops or the residues of previous crops, and will become quite ineffec- 
tive after a few consecutive dry years. If this happens, as it did in 
the Dust Bowl of America in the mid-’thirties, there seems little we 
can do by soil conservation practices to prevent water erosion, and 
particularly erosion by wind or dust storms. This is something on 
the debit side we must always contend with, and which certainly 
went on when the bison and Indian roamed the Great Plains. ~ 


Land Péor in Plant Foods 


The last type of area I want to mention is that of extreme soil 
poverty, such as large tracts of the rain forests in the Amazon basin 
and in West Africa. Here are millions of acres of adequately watered 
land, but so poor in plant foods that cropping is almost impossible. 
Forests, as Sir James Scott-Watson pointed out*, do not necessarily 
mean fertile soils. In theory we ought to be able to cultivate this land 
continuously and grow good crops on it provided we can maintain an 
adequate supply of plant food in it. We may be able to do this, to 
some extent at any rate, on the one hand by selecting and breeding 
varieties of plants whose roots have a much greater ability to extract 
plant food from soil particles than have most of our present crops, 
and on the other by returning to the soil all available plant and animal 
wastes. But it is probable that these methods alone will not be adequate 
to keep such lands in continuous cultivation. Fortunately the prin- 
cipal nutrients required by crops—nitrogen, potassium, phosphates, 
calcium and magnesium—are all available in ample supply, and should 
last for several millennia, even with our present-day techniques and 
knowledge. The principal problem is more likely to be the fuel 
supply necessary to convert the raw materials into efficient fertilisers, 
though there is no reason to suppose that we shall not be able to devise 
methods for carrying out this conversion with a much less expendi- 
ture of energy than we need at the present. 
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Already the supply of fertiliser holds out hope for the future of 
poorly endowed soils. In Britain, where former forest soils have been 
leached of nitrogen by continuous rainfall, the increased use of 
nitrogen alone has led in the last 100 years to progressive improvements 
in crop yields. Broadback, the classic plot at Rothamsted where wheat 
has been continuously grown for 109 years, bears out this claim for 
nitrogen alone. In the same way, in New Zealand, phosphate, fortu- 
nately available in the Pacific, enabled the wild white European 
clover to be established’ on the pastures, and in parts of Canada and 
in Australia wheat could not be grown without it. Again, a spec- 
tacular piece of contemporary development is the Ninety Mile Desert 
in South Australia where the major fertilisers by themselves were 
of no benefit until infinitesimal traces of copper and molybdenum were 
added: they then were found to turn sour barren scrub into produc- 
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tive farmland. Here was no costly or spectacular irrigation scheme 
or forest clearance but a virtual transformation depending on a few 
pounds of minerals that the wind-blown seaboard soils apparently 
lacked—a catalyst that was able to start up the whole process of grass- 
land production and animal health, There are other soils in the world 
that can be brought up to a state of fertility by correcting scientifically 
the same imbalance in their endowment, for we must not forget 
that a soil is the product of its parent rock and its climatic history. The 
soil is not actually necessary for the plant, which can be nurtured arti- 
ficially by solutions of chemicals in an anchorage of gravel, as 
enthusiasts in hydroponics have shown. But if we are to use the vast 
area of earth over which the sunlight falls, the farmer must so regu- 
late the air, water and minerals in his soils, that the area on which 
plants may flourish can be extended.—Third Programme 


The Flaming Sword — 


ORMEROD GREENWOOD 


HE Royal Society of London and the Religious®Society of 
Friends were born in the same generation: they share a name 
and a decade. One is ‘The Royal Society of London for 
Improving Natural Knowledge’, and the other, which is a 
society of Friends in the Truth, might well be called a Society for 


_ Improving Spiritual Knowledge. For it was that in intention, and not 


a sect: ‘Our business’, said William Penn, ‘ being the realities of 
religion; that all may come to an inward, sensible, and experimental 
Knowledge of God, thro’ the Convictions and Operations of the Light 
and Spirit of Christ in themselves’. Penn himself, like many Quakers 
since, was a member of both Societies; admitted Fellow of the Royal 
Society, says John Aubrey, ‘ nemine contradicente, with much respecte ’. 
The respect was mutual; and that is why there are frequent parallels in 
tone. The foundation of Pennsylvania was a ‘ Holy Experiment ’. Robert 
Barclay began his Apology with the words: 

He that desireth to acquire any art or science, seeketh first those 
means, by which that art or science is obtained. If we ought to do so 
in things natural and earthly, how much more then in Spiritual? 

George Fox’s collected papers were called Gospel Truth Demonstrated; 
and in his Journal, the account of his first enlightenment concludes 
with the phrase: ‘ This I knew experimentally ’. 

So both Societies began with doubt and questioning. In his intro- 
duction to the new edition of Fox’s Journal which has been made by 
John Nickalls*, Dr. Geoffrey Nuttall quotes a significant phrase. Fox 
said that his purpose was ‘to bring people off from all the world’s 
religions which are vain’. It is common to think of Quakerism as a 
part of Puritan England; but it would be equally just to see it as part 
of the Counter-Reformation, a reaction against puritanism. Puritans 
imprisoned Fox, branded Nayler, and (in New England) hanged Mary 
Dyer and Marmaduke Stevenson. Fox, on his part, denounced ‘ pro- 
fessors’, those who profess a religion of ‘notions ’—empty ideas. It 
was in 1643 that his search began, in blank despair, and in consequence 
of an apparently trivial incident. Fox was a nineteen-year-old appren- 
tice sent on business to a fair, and he was disgusted to find his puritan 
cousin not above drinking healths. Deeply disturbed and unable to 
sleep, Fox left home and ‘brake off all familiarity with young and 
old’. It seems a drastic result to follow a mild drinking bout; but the 
mood was not Fox’s only. This was the time when Milton cried 
“amidst the hymns and haflelujahs of saints’ for the coming of the 
‘eternal and shortly expected King’, ‘where they undoubtedly, that 
by their labours, counsels and prayers, have been earnest for the com- 
mon good of religion and their country . . . shall clasp inseparable 
hands with joy and bliss, in overmeasure for ever’. In that mood, it 
is unbearable to find that the saints are louts drinking in a tavern at 
a fair; especially if you are nineteen. 

So George Fox left home, and for four years wandered up and down 
England, asking questions of anyone with a local or national reputation 
for wisdom; no one knew the answers. 

And when all my hopes in them and all men were gone, so that I 
had nothing outwardly to help me, nor could tell what to do, then, 
Oh, then, I heard a voice which said, ‘ There is one, even Christ Jesus, 


on the Journal of George Fox 


that can speak to thy condition’, and when I heard it, my heart did 

leap for joy. 

After 300 years, these words may sound like the commonplaces of 
evangelical piety; why then did they lead in less than ten years to a 
movement of such dynamic power and matchless courage? It was 
because George Fox was not, after all, alone. He had proved, not for 
the first time, that the lonely man may be at the centre of things. 
Singly, and in groups of seekers, men and women were waiting for 
the answers that no one knew. Where was authority, where was security 
to be found? Would Christ come again, as so many hoped? Fox’s 
answer was clear and certain: ‘Christ has come to teach his people 
himself ’. His throne is the human heart. 

In making this answer Fox completed the process of the Reformation. 
Authority in religion had passed from the Church to the State, from 
the State to the Book; and now even the Book was denied. In 1649, 
‘George Fox was in Nottingham, and went to the steeplehouse there: 

. and the priest, like a great clod of earth, stood in his pulpit 
above. And he told the people that the Scriptures were the touchstone 
and judge by which they were to try all doctrines, religions, and 
opinions, and to end controversy. Now the Lord’s power was so mighty 
upon me, that I was made to cry out and say: ‘Oh no, it is not the 
scriptures’. But I told them what it was, namely, the Holy Spirit, by 
which the Holy men of God gave forth the Scriptures, whereby 

Opinions, religions, and judgments were to be tried; for it led into 

all truth, and so gave the knowledge of truth. 

The Reformation and the Renaissance, though products of the same 
impulse, had grown up together like brothers that are not on speaking 
terms. Now Fox brought them together; for what is Quakerism but 
religious humanism? In expounding it, Fox drew on the humanist 
culture which a century of education and propaganda had disseminated 
through the western world. Fox himself was not a lettered man; yet 
the characteristic Renaissance images—Beauty and Time—are present 
in his visions. Dr. Nuttall quotes, for instance, a passage which was 
suppressed in the early editions of the JFournal. In a time of great 
suffering in 1671, Fox saw ‘a mighty vault top full of people kept 
under the earth, rocks, and stones’, and after describing their release, 
he says he went along the vault, and ‘there sat a woman in white 
looking at Time as it passed away’. Beside that vision of Time 
‘ whisking on apace’ we may set the earlier vision of 1648 from which 
I have taken my title: 

Now was I come up in spirit through the Flaming Sword into the 
paradise of God. All things were new, and all the creation gave another 
smell unto me than before, beyond what words can utter. I knew 
nothing but pureness, and innocency, and righteousness, being renewed 
up into the image of God by Christ Jesus, so that I say I was come 
up into the state of Adam, which he was in before he fell. The creation 
was opened to me... and I was at a stand in my mind whether I 
should practise physic for the good of mankind, seeing the nature and 
virtues of the creatures were so opened to me by the Lord. 

That Fox thought this his central experience is shown by his choice 
of the Flaming Sword as a symbol for his personal seal. But it is 
certain that the Flaming Sword and the new smell of creation come 
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from Boehme’s Three Principles of the Divine Essence. (‘The flaming 
sword which God set to keep the Tree of Life . . . we must enter again 
into Paradise through the sharpness of the sword’. So John Sparrow 
translated Boehme’s words in 1648.) Yet how did a Leicestershire rustic 
come to read an obscure German mystic whose work at this time was 
known only to a handful of English enthusiasts? The answer is this. In 
his Journal Fox tells how, after his release from his first imprisonment 
in Derby gaol, he travelled ‘ through the country northwards where there 
were few friends’, often eating hips and haws from the hedges, and 
sleeping in haystacks in the winter cold. ‘In this time I was exceeding 
much oppressed with judges and magistrates and courts’, he says. And 
yet it was at this time, in 1651, that he found someone who understood 
—and that someone a gentleman, a scholar, and a justice of the peace; 
Durant Hotham, the biographer of Boehme. Fox now had the backing 
of a tradition as well as personal experience. The importance of this 
incident has never been apparent to Fox’s biographers. But the question 
remains as to what in Fox himself impressed Durant Hotham so that he 
‘took me in his arms and said that his house was my house ’—and how 
Fox was able to communicate that quality so as to build up a great 
religious movement. He did it by a union of inspiration and common 
sense. 


Unexpected Sympathy 

No man, in the litigious seventeenth century, showed himself better 
able to deal with points of law than George Fox. None had a more 
discerning sense of the limits of the possible, and above all he had 
the leader’s gift of choosing men. The sense of ‘conditions’ as he 
called it, often issued in condemnation, much too emphatic for our 
taste. But it showed itself also in unexpected sympathy. In an early 
vision of 1647, Fox complained to the Lord that he was made to share 
the nature of Sodom and Egypt, Pharaoh and Cain—or as we should 
say, of sexual perversion, murder, outlawry, and the abuse of power. 

And I cried to the Lord, saying, ‘Why should I be thus, seeing I 
was never addicted to commit those evils?’ And the Lord answered 
that it was needful I should have a sense of all conditions, how else 
should I speak to all conditions; and in this I saw the infinite love 
of God. 

No wonder that even in official minutes he was called ‘ dear’ George 
Fox. Who could resist the grim humour of an entry like this, when 
Fox was in prison at Launceston in 1656 with Edward Pyott: 

Edward Pyott had a cheese sent to him from his wife in Bristol, 
and the gaoler took the cheese from us and carried it to the mayor 
to search it for treasonable letters, as he said; and though they found 
no treason in the cheese, they kept it. 


But above all, the strength and defects of early Quakerism are shown 
in the story of James Nayler. Of the early leaders, James Nayler was 
perhaps the most attractive and successful. He had the same charm as 
Fox, the same tenacity, and the same conviction of righteousness, but 
not the same sense of human limitation. In 1656 Nayler entered Bristol 
in pouring rain, accompanied by his followers singing, ‘ Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God of Sabaoth’, and strewing garments in his way on 
the muddy road. They were all clapped into prison, and Nayler was 
sent up to London, and called to the Bar of the House of Commons 
to answer a charge of blasphemy. After a nine days’ debate, he was 
condemned to be branded and have his tongue bored through. Then 
he languished in prison for three years until released in 1659. 

Fox had seen what was coming and had warned Nayler in advance, 
but in vain. The result of Nayler’s fall was terrible bitterness for Fox. 
It is hard to forgive someone who has carried your own position to 
the point of parody. When Nayler was released, Fox lay ill at Reading 
and would not see him. But that is not the end of the story. Nayler 
proceeded by his conduct to re-establish the validity of the Quaker 
claim that the erring human body might be the temple of God. Here 
is part of his letter to Margaret Fell, who later became Fox’s wife: 

Dearly beloved sister, - 

I suppose thou may have heard of my going to see our beloved 
G.F. at Reading, which in tenderness of love I did, as soon as I was 
got out of prison, hearing he was not well: but I was not permitted 
to come where he was: which my adversary rejoiced at,. that thereby 
he might add sorrow to my affliction: —but my spirit was quieted, in 
that simplicity in which I went, in that to return: and he gave me 
his peace therein, as though I had my desire—blessed be the Lord 
God of my mercy for this thing; and so his will is my peace. 

That letter, and James Nayler’s last words, are proof texts of -the 
Quaker experiment. Fox was reconciled with James Nayler, before 
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Nayler died in 1660. Yet, after that, things were never quite the same. 
A religious movement became a religious institution, though the stages 
were slow and gradual, and it never had formal membership until after 
Fox was dead. But after the formative period, in the late sixteen- 
sixties, when the movement was still under persecution, Fox showed 
a new talent. Unbroken by eight imprisonments, sometimes under 
appalling conditions, he turned to organise the Society of Friends; to 
“ settle’ as he called it, the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, to provide 
for the poor, to institute schools. The young fanatic had become a 
religious statesman, and such a far-sighted one that his system endures 
to the present day. & : 

In 1669 he married; and in 1676, during a rare period of leisure, 
he went through his papers and dictated to his stepson-in-law, Thomas 
Lower, a narrative of his life. When he died in 1691 this narrative, 
with his other papers, was put in the hands of Thomas Ellwood to be 
edited for publication. Ellwood did a splendid piece of work by seven- 
teenth-century standards; but he modified and excised when he saw 
fit. The original manuscript survived, without its first pages. In 1911, 
it was edited verbatim, by Norman Penney, and a startling gain in 
clarity was the result. Since that time information has accumulated 
and other documents have come to light. John Nickalls, the present 
Librarian of the Society of Friends, has now completed the task of 
his predecessor. Using Fox’s' Short Journal of 1664, his American 
diaries, and other sources, he has made a composite version full of detail, 
and identified almost all the people, even those casually mentioned. 

What is our verdict on this man? Shall I confess that, although I 
have been a Quaker for twenty years, it was long before I liked him? 
Among the early Friends, William Dewsbury seemed to me more 
tender, William Penn more lively, Isaac Penington more profound. 
I sympathised with Nayler, I rejoiced with Francis Howgill; but when 
I asked myself: Could any of these have created the Society of 
Friends? there was only one answer, No. We. cannot rewrite William 
Penn’s epitaph: ‘Many sons have done virtuously in this day, but 
dear George thou excellest them all’. Fox was the leader, but that 
sinister word with him becomes innocent. He created no office for 
himself, and, in the words of William Penn, 

though God had visibly clothed him with a divine presence and 

authority, and indeed his very presence expressed a religious majesty, 

yet he never abused it, but held his place in the Church of God with 

great meekness and a most engaging humility and moderation .. . 

because his authority was inward and not outward, and he got it and 

kept it by the love of God and power of an endless life. 


—Third Programme 


Shelley’s End 


Having to die by water and fire, 
The shrill boy with sea-fed eyes 
Who lived on green fruit and crusts, 
On chemistry and ghosts, — 
Longed to fly past heavy objects 
Into the sky’s dizzy scope. 


Blind irresistible desire 
Hung Urania in his eyes. 
Unable to walk, he skimmed, 
An arrow carried by wind 
To fall wide of any object, 
Lost in its own escape. 


The divine idea streamed level 
2 
Across a crooked sea of facts. 
Everyone was a cloud that hid 
6 More of radiance than it carried. 
Amoug clouds of meeting he missed 
The flame of the moth’s desire. 


Dazzlingly inaccessible, 

He flew or fell, elate or abject, 

Till the heavy world, life and time, 

Weighted the foundering dream 

And Ariel sprang, a freed ghost, 

From burning wave, bubbling fire. 
Davip PauL 
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*The Seventh Man’ 


Tributes to Sir Max Beerbohm on his eightieth birthday* 


I—By GORDON CRAIG 


ODAY I was reading again of the six men in the book 

written by the seventh—by Max: or rather, by Max Beerbohm 

—for ‘ Max’ alone is the caricaturist, and it is Beerbohm who 

is the writer. Alone, ‘Max’ could never have written such 
splendid pages, but we have acquired the habit of speaking of him 
as Max. We shall, I feel sure, grow out of it as the centuries roll 
by. Meantime, I cannot bother about the future, for I am once more 
lost in the lovely book where, straight away on page four, comes the 
name Rothenstein—alias Will. There are pages about him, and how 
it all enchants,me today! Max is now eighty; so am I, and so 
exactly eighty would be Will Rothenstein; Aubrey Beardsley, too, and 
I believe, Kid Nicholson—alias Sir William Nicholson. And Max and 
I remain—the only two of that small bunch of artists born in 1872. 
Max was, I think, ever the oldest and I was certainly the youngest. 

This youth of mine came about in this way. My mother, seeing at 
once that I was going to be no infant prodigy (both Max and Will 
were prodigious right away), decided I should remain a fool just as 
long as possible. Said she: ‘I will feed the brat and keep him plump, 
and as he is an awful nervous child he shall not learn a thing, if I 
can help it’. And I take it she acted very wisely, very lovingly to me 
in doing this. It was very English of her, risking all in leaving me 
stupid when a child. With Max and Will it was quite otherwise: 
I do not know what their two mothers brought them up on, but, as 
one can read in Max’s most admirable Seven Men, Will at the age of 
twenty-one was a very brilliant fellow—and an exceptional draughts- 
man, and a thorough man of the world. Max—well, Max was, and 
always will be, a delightful mystery. 

It may be an odd thing to say, but there is something remarkably 
like a rare actor about Max. I have often thought it, though until now 
never expressed it. He seems to have created his own stage and drama 
and played the ‘inimitable’ all along. The Works of Max Beerbohm, 
his first book, is a performance—in which he appears just as a most 
careful, cunning actor-producer would do, in special scenery, designed 
by himself; in which he moves to special music, with great care 
performing this unique role, ‘the inimitable’. That he was a born 
actor is clear to me, for quite simply and very firmly he drew out the 
plan of this performance and has repeated it rarely twice alike for at 
least sixty years—that is to say, since he was twenty, in 1892, when 
I think I first came to know and admire him. I do not think I ever 
said I admired him, but we did not gush in those days. Those who 
knew him then soon came to love him, and we have, I think, loved 
him ever since. 

In a way, it is impossible to think of him in those days and not think 
of Will Rothenstein, too. There was something inseparable about 
them—not like Ricketts and Shannon who seemed fatally linked together 
as Stanislavsky might say ‘in Art’, so that one spoke of them as 
one spoke of Window and Grove and of Maskelyne and Cook. No: 
the inseparableness of Max and Will was that they were always apart 
and yet if we ever saw either one of them we (I at any rate) thought 
at once of the other. Will, of course, was a father—a patriarch—and 
many of us were, in a sense, his sons. He was so astonishingly kind, 
in a very rare and ancient way: a helpful father; he even took under his 
wing men twenty years older than himself, even ageing men like 
Edmund de Goncourt. I never saw him with Whistler or Wilde but I 
feel certain he made them aware that they were the boys and he the 
grown man. 

What a delight to recall Will Rothenstein today, and how well Max 
will understand! He writes in Enoch Soames of Rothenstein, saying, 
among other things, that he not only liked Will in those early days 
but also“feared him. I believe I may have feared a great number of 
men, but never Will Rothenstein, and I do not exactly know why. 
One of my earliest recollections of these two friends was when they 
sat together in the Domino Room of the old Café Royal—the room of 
red-plush curtains and mirrors and Beardsley-like caryatids all gilded 


and sparkling—and I had with me a book by Max, which I had had 
specially bound up, and I had inserted in it his caricature of Mr. 
(was it Henry Harland, who edited The Yellow Book? 1 forget). 
This figure was in the form of a yellow dwarf, with, I think, a bow 
and arrows. It is long ago and the nice little book has somehow been 
mislaid, or stolen maybe. Anyhow, I asked them both to sign it, and 
Max did so .and drew a portrait of Will—a hideous thing—and Will 
drew an equally hideous thing of Max, and I went away delighted, after 
having listened to their talk about some mischievous project of lampoon- 
ing a certain art critic who must be nameless. 

Long ago all this, about fifty-seven years—and now much of it has 
faded away: the critic dead, and Enoch Soames, who never really lived 
yet was a real person, and Will has faded away too, and the covers of 
The Yellow Book faded; they have become dim, and Beardsley 


. and Sickert, and the old Café Royal and the clatter of the dominoes 


on the tables, all hushed now. And so it is quite in order, indeed some- 
what miraculously apt, that in the midst of this hush the voice of 
our friend should still be heard—as it was then and ever will be— 
quiet, measured, and admirable. ‘Yet quiet is not the right word: Max 
had and has that very rare thing, a soft voice—I have known only two 
other men with such—they were Henry Van de Velde, the architect, and 
Gabriele D’Annunzio. But Max’s was even softer than theirs, and, 
indeed, to hear it again you must read chapter 211 of Alexandre Dumas’ 
Vicomte de Bragelonne: there it is Moliere whose voice is so soft. 
‘Gentle’ is not the right word, only ‘soft’ suffices. Yes, firm, soft, 
measured tones always created in us the firm, gentle or mischievous 
thoughts of this dear friend of ours, this personage, this perfect writer. 


II—By FRANK SWINNERTON 


DEAR SiR Max, 

You may wonder what I am doing in this galley; so I shall explain. 
The truth is that my acquaintance with you is much greater than yours 
with me. It is of long standing. I was born a little too late for the Café 
Royal of the eighteen-nineties which you described with such beautiful 
precision in Enoch Soames. I only knew it in 1914—but I remember 
a gas-lit London through which you and other enviable creatures drove 
in hansom cabs. I remember an evening in 1901 when newspaper- 
sellers ran through the streets crying ‘Death of the Queen!’ as if 
there could be only one queen in the world. And I remember some- 
thing else, too. 

In that year, 1901, when I was sixteen, I went to work for 
J. M. Dent, the publisher. I was what was called a reception clerk; I 
interviewed all the authors, artists, commercial travellers, postmen, and 
others who brought treasure to that literary honey-pot. Mr. Dent’s 
office was in Bedford Street, Covent Garden, round the corner from 
the market and next door to the church and churchyard of St. Paul; 
and the office of The Saturday Review, that famous weekly journal, 
was a stone’s throw—hardly more than a few yards—away in 
Southampton Street. It was the pleasant habit of The Saturday Review 
to send a copy of every new number to Mr. Dent, hot and damp from 
the press, on Friday afternoons. Like every other delivery, this came 
directly into my hands. _ 

I assure you, dear Sir Max, that The Saturday Review did not 
pass from those hands until I had read—what do you think?—one 
article about the theatre of the day. It was signed ‘Max’. That was 
fifty-one years ago. I expect you will agree that the theatre in 1901 - 
was not at its highest level. There were many bad plays; and you 
and I went to them, you in the stalls, I rather higher up. I think 
you went more often than I. You were really quite heroic. Edmund 
Gosse—and this, Max, may surprise you—thought you were the 
wisest person he had ever known. You never lost your temper. I, read- 
ing those dramatic notices, was in no doubt of your—sometimes I think 
it must have been horror—at the sort of play-provided night after 
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night in the west end: about women with pasts, Bibles that were 
thrown into and snatched out of the fire, reformed scapegraces—you 
remember the thing too well, I am sure. You saw, and said, how sad 
and mad and bad it was; you said, with point and considerateness. You 
were rude, I think, to only ome person, the then dramatic critic to 
The Daily Telegraph, Clement Scott. To him, you were merciless. 
You said he could never have written a word about the drama that 
was worth reading. And yet who could have been offended by your 
just rebuke? I should not have been. 

What I felt then I have felt ever since, that a critic may speak his 
mind without first losing his temper or his manners. Dear Sir Max, 
that is a very important lesson to teach. Even when you have drawn 
pictures of men in fantastic situations, or have made fun in prose of 
their mannerisms, you have not offended them. I think they have really 
loved you the better for laughing at them. I cannot speak for Clement 
Scott or Enoch Soames; but the others must all have seen themselves 
anew, as if through fairy spectacles. And this reminds me to say now, 
before we part, that until I met you—oh, many years afterwards—I 
always half-believed you to be a fairy. I thought no human being could 
remember so much, be so free from spitefulness, and write with such 
delicious candour. 

Good night. It is incredible that you should be eighty; but Frank 
Swinnerton hopes you have had a happy birthday. 


Il1I—By SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE 


DEAR Max, 

First of all, many happy returns of your birthday, and as I utter 
that wish so fervidly I recall once hearing you say, about forty years 
ago, that you would count every year you lived beyond the allotted 
span as a gift from fortune. You have now been given ten of those 
birthday presents, and with the added richness of being as much 
admired by modern youth as you were when I—a precocious schoolboy 
of eleven—read your Defence of Cosmetics in the first volume of The 
Yellow Book. This very June I saw an undergraduate sauntering past 
your own college of Merton, under his arm a copy of the latest edition 
of Zuletka Dobson. 

I read in an essay, written when you were twenty-three, your fare- 
well to literature. Do you remember? ‘I who crave no knighthood shall 
write no more. Already I feel myself to be a trifle outmoded. I 
belong to the Beardsley period . . . I stand aside with no regret. For 
to be outmoded is to be a classic, if one has written well ’. 

You were a fallible prophet, Max, in 1895. And yet, were you? 
You did hint at your own immortality, and today, nearly sixty years 
later, we do not find such a hint presumptuous. The Christmas Garland 
woven by you will outlast many of the flowers of contemporary 
literature which it so exquisitely imitated. Where now is Arthur 
Christopher Benson, or Maurice Hewlett, or (dare I say it to you?) 
even George Meredith in prose? ; 

You told me oace that of the writers you parodied with such con- 
summate art, so that every single cadence was the perfect echo of a 
style, only Benson was a little hurt. Yet had that chapter from an 
imaginary book of his called Out of Harm’s Way been inserted by a 
mischievous printer in one of his real books, I vow not one of Benson’s 
devoted readers would have believed it was written by another hand. 

Scruts by Arnold Bennett or Endeavour by John Galsworthy, are 
they really your work, or did you, with the aid of Puck, break into 
their desks and extract two unpublished manuscripts? And that recollec- 
tion by Edmund Gosse of bringing Ibsen and Browning together at 
Venice on Christmas Day in 1878, can that be a fantasy of Max? 
No, no, for as I read it I hear the very purr of Gosse’s voice as he 
would relate some such anecdote of the famous. Of those seventeen 
flowers with which you wove your Christmas Garland, one only still 
survives in the flesh: to Hilaire Belloc a salute oa this auspicious 
occasion. * 

When I reflect that I myself have sniffed respectfully fifteen out of 
those seventeen flowers before their petals faded I realise that I am 
much nearer to you in age, Max, than I fancied myself when, on a 
sunny morning in High Street, Oxford, you, an aged and awe-inspiring 
littérateur of thirty-one, breakfasted with an undergraduate of twenty- 
one. 

And now, since to you and me there still clings a faint fragrance 
of Latinity, may I, without offence in this de-Latinised age, 
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quote from Martial in the pronunciation you used at Charterhouse? 
at tu Romanos lepido sale tingue libellos; 
adgnoscat mores vita legatque suos. 
angusta cantare licet videaris avena, 
dum tua multorum vincat avena tubas. 


“Tincture with elegant wit your little books wherein life may read 
and recognise her own manners. The pipe on which you play may seem 
slender but it will outblow a whole concert of brass’. 

Ave, dear Max. Ad multos annos. 


IV—By ROBERT GRAVES 


MaxX, WHEN LAST SUMMER we met as usual for lunch at Porto Fino, 
to discuss the world, his wife, his mistress, and his grandchildren, there 
were also present Alex Clifford, Richard Hughes, and another Old 
Carthusian whose name I forget. And as the Oldest Carthusian of us 
all you discoursed to us about the fiery young masters who had become 
queer old fossils in our time. The grimly humorous shadow of the 
old school-tie (which you wore loyally, though: with a difference) fell 
over us. So, in spite of the wine, I felt embarrassed to tell you all 
that I am going to tell you now. I had just discovered with a shock 
how long ago it was since I first fell under your spell. I had come 
across a bound collection of 1901 fohn Bulls. : 

Every issue contained a fantastic drawing by the same hand; the 
plague of my childish imagination: I had enrolled them as members 
of my private nightmare life along with Jack the Ripper, Old Kruger, 
Og King of Bashan, and the Great Agrippa of Struwwelpeter. 

Though fifty years had passed, I turned again to them with an 
involuntary shudder: then, suddenly, terror changed to understanding, 
and I began to laugh. They were your own lightning portraits of the 
politicians and big-wigs of the day, and how admirably economical 
they were! I do not know whether early Edwardians wore the same 
self-satisfied smirk as late Georgians did when they boasted: ‘I have 
been done the honour of a caricature by Max’; but if Balfour, 
Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Rothschild, and the rest of your early 
victims did not go about with their thumbs complacently thrust into 
the armholes of their waistcoats, beaming to find themselves immortal, 
then they were both ill-advised and ungrateful. 

When I went to Charterhouse in 1909, you were a name about which 
there was a great deal of pro and con in the school. The older and 
stufier members of the staff frowned when it came up; but the youngest 
and brightest of them all, George Mallory (of Everest), lent me all the 
books you had hitherto published, and soon you were one of my heroes. 

At the close of the 1914-18 war I became son-in-law to William 
Nicholson—Kid Nicholson—who kept a collection of discarded hats 
in his studio at Appletree Yard, St. James’s. At his request I hung up 
my steel helmet as an ex voto offering on the peg next to a certain 
superbly glossy top-hat. I had the curiosity to look at the lining. Inside 
was your Visiting card. It commemorated your abandonment of London 
club life when you went to live in Italy. You had written: 


Once I used to perch on Max Beerbohm’s pate, 
But now he’s become Italianate; : 
So here in contempt and disregard 

I moulder for ever at Appletree Yard. 


In 1920 I met you at last: at Nicholson’s house in north Wales. And 
what were you and he doing that afternoon?-Libellously embellishing a 
copy of The Illustrated London News: shading the photographic por- 
traits with your busy pencils, giving the senior statesman a hypocritical 
leer, giving the bride of the year an imbecile squint, giving a group of 
visiting royalty crapulous simpers which recalled Goya’s portraits of 
Fernando VII and his frightful family. You were working very seriously 
and methodically with a delicate precision worthy of an even nobler 
cause. That was thirty-two years ago, and finding no discrepancy 
between your work and yourself, I stammered out my greetings and you 
knew how I felt about you. And, Max, cross my heart, drop dead, may 
Heaven smite me if I lie, you are the only writer, of the generation above 
me, for whom I have ever since kept the same whole-hearted admiration 
and, yes, love: not only for what you have done but for whateyou are. 
With this quite selfish aside: I need not fear my own eightieth birthday 
now. You have shown how it can be reached without the least con- 


. cession to the worst failing of old age. Max, even if you live to 110, 


like the patriarch Joseph, you will never be a bore. 
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V—By OSBERT LANCASTER 


Dear Sir Max, 


You will not, I trust, dissent from the propostion that there is no 
surer indication of legendary status than a firm linking in the public 
mind of a personage and a place. Marie Antoinette and the Trianon, 
Irving and the Lyceum, Karl Marx and the Reading Room of the 
British Museum—in each case the attached address is a pledge of 
immortality. Seldom, however, is this peculiar form of territorial dis- 
tinction attained in a man’s lifetime; yet today no person of sensibility 
can hear the word Rapallo without thinking of you—any more than he 
can. conceive of Ferney without Voltaire, or No. 2 the Pines without 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. However, in your case this form of 
identification can be considered only as confirming, not conferring, 
status, for you were legendary at twenty-one and fabulous at forty. 

Nevertheless, as this is a personal tribute I may perhaps be allowed 
to state that for me the name of Beerbohm at once inspires memories of 
an institution far removed both in, space and style from that Italian 
villa overlooking the Tyrrhenian Sea. I do not suppose that the 
Charterhouse school library has changed much in appearance between 
the early twenties of the present century and the late eighties of the 
last; it will not therefore be necessary to describe to you its peculiar 
atmosphere which so strangely combined the airy lightness of Liverpool 
Street Station with the cosy intimacy of the National Liberal Club. 
There it was frequently my habit to browse over those shelves piously 
devoted to old Carthusian authors. Passing rapidly over Steele, and 
Lovelace, and Thackeray as being too close to my prescribed studies, 
and rejecting, as likely to be too sensational, the stirring memoirs of 
Lord Baden-Powell, I one day took down one of those large, but 
insufficiently numerous volumes in which you had recorded the features, 
the clothes, and sometimes the conversation of your illustrious contem- 
poraries. For me, what followed was in the fullest sense a revelation. The 
Gothic rafters of the library split asunder, and from the grey Godalming 
clouds there descended a heavenly host, all in elaborate evening dress 
and the majority wearing gardenias. 

The value of those volumes was not purely escapist; they also pro- 
vided a stimulus, for although immediately. enjoyable the jokes were 
clearly of great subtlety, and to achieve full appreciation involved pro- 
longed study and research. Fired by this challenge I thereupon blazed 
a trail through The Yellow Book, the works of Wilde and of Beardsley, 
numerous accounts of the Administrations of Messrs. Balfour, Campbell- 
Bannerman, and Asquith, and even went so far as to acquire a nodding 
acquaintance with those immortal poets whom you had so ingenuously 
cornered. You, dear Sir Max, were the occasion of my first, and ad- 
mittedly my last, perusal of the works of Bernard Shaw, and you it 
was who wrote, beneath a drawing of the Master lost in a fog, the first 
words of Henry James that I ever read, 

But, in addition, these volumes perform a secondary, and truly pious, 
function; namely, that of preserving for us characters who, having put 
all their genius into their personalities, or at least their personal appear- 
ance, once dead vanish without trace. Without your drawings what 
should we know now of the late Lord Chesterfield, of the Marquis de 
Soveral, of Boni de Castellane? And possessing them, what more do we 
need to know? 

But, alas, at the very time I was first exploring your world you were 
packing up to.leave. In the preface to what I shall always consider your 
supreme graphic masterpiece, Rossetti and his Circle, you disingenuously 
wrote, ‘ Anxious to avoid all occasion of offence I do hope this book 
will not be taken as a slight to the men of the moment’, and then with 
exquisite tact went on to make perfectly certain that it could be taken 
in no other way. It was to the Past, you there confessed, that you had 
ever had recourse from the Present, and if the Present was discouraging 
in 1922 it is hardly to be hoped that you will return to it thirty years 
later. And your unworthy but sincerely admiring epigonz, heartily as 
they would welcome your reappearance in public, would be foolishly 
complacent if, in private, their genuine delight were not tinged with a 
basely selfish but all too justified apprehension. 


VI—By MICHAEL SADLEIR 


My DEAR Max, 

In 1896—and that is not far off sixty years ago—you put on printed 
record that you had already had your Elizabethan, your Caroline 
moments; further, that you had known what it was to go to bed 
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Georgian and to awake Early Victorian. And now, in 1952, saluting 
with affectionate respect your eightieth birthday, I like to reflect that 
you have in your day run the gamut of Edwardianism and of two 
Georgianisms, and have now for some months gone to bed and woken 
up to a second Elizabethanism, of which you are universally regarded 
as a major ornament. 

Perhaps ‘ major ornament’ implies something august and magisterial. 
If so, its implication could hardly be more misleading. Tke Max tradi- 
tion is a tradition of mischievous irreverence, combined with a technical 
mastery of pen and pencil exactly suited to its needs. At first sight, 
nobody and nothing are taken seriously; but look again, and underlying 
the wit and the gentle satire can be glimpsed a shrewd and sometimes 
an uncomfortable statement of inescapable truth. 

The victims smile bravely; the onlookers wallow in Schadenfreude. 
Politicians, intelligents, money-barons, uneasy heads which wear a crown 
—all take their turn; and among the individuals invited to run the 
gauntlet, none does so more frequently, more disarmingly, than Max 
Beerbohm himself. Among the gauntlet-runners are a handful of dis- 
regarded specialists called bibliographers; and it is remarkable, in 
view of their obscurity and fewness, that from the very first you have 
delighted to confound them. In the final paragraph of your Works— 
that little book of 1896—you took formal farewell of authorship; 
declared yourself ‘ outmoded ’; having ‘ written well’, you became auto- 
matically a ‘classic’. As a classic, you were content henceforward to 
enjoy literary immortality and to write no more. 

There followed a Bibliography of the Works of Max Beerbohm, an 
ingenious compilation by your publisher, the late John Lane. This 
contained, in the way of true bibliographical material (that is to say, 
book as opposed to magazine material), one problematical pamphlet and 
the actual little volume in which the bibliography appeared. The biblio- 
graphers of the day thought this peculiar, but they had perforce to 
accept it. Max had retired, and his complete output had been registered. 
True, new books bearing his name appeared from time to time; but they 
were manifestly spurious, because . . . Max had retired. 

Simple enough; until in 1944 appeared a personable volume of 
Bibliographical Notes by an American enthusiast, which volume, exten- 
sively revised, is-appearing over the imprint of Mr. Rupert Hart-Davis 
virtually at this very moment. 

Now, indeed, and with alarming certainty, we realise that we have 
been tricked; that, my dear Max, your design for living has always 
begun at the end. In short, and in effect, the more you do not write, 
the more voluminous is your written work. 

On the wall of the room in which I am writing this letter hangs one 
of the most charming of all your drawings. The legend reads ‘ Bohun 
Lynch, Edmond Kapp, and Quiz wondering how long the veteran exile 
will go doddering on’. The central figure is an ancient and bearded man 
wearing a skull-cap (and my goodness what a self-portrait!) seated at a 
small desk and struggling with a caricature. The rival caricaturistS stand 
politely impatient at your side. This drawing, Max, is dated 1923. 

Here, then, is a calendar of events in the life of Max Beerbohm: 

At twenty-two, retired from authorship; at fifty, doddering on. And 
at eighty? An immortal sprite? A Homeric legend? Neither, thank 
Heaven. Just Max.—Home Service 


Remember and Be Glad (James Barrie, 16s.) is the second volume of that 
trilogy of remembrance which Lady Cynthia Asquith initiated with Haply 
I May Remember. Once again it is addressed to an anonymous friend, who 
reads each chapter and determines the shape of the whole by requests for 
more of this or that. Lady Cynthia has set herself to re-create the Edwardian 
world into which she came out by sketches of people, places, and customs. 
Her mother Lady Elcho, Charles Whibley, and D. H. Lawrence have 
chapters to themselves. Others, like Sir Walter Raleigh, A. J. Balfour, Lord 
Hugh Cecil, are collected in a Gallery of Guests; or, like Mrs. Winstone 
Churchill and Lady Diana Manners, in a Gallery of Beauties. Good taste 
and sensibility filter off the dark sediments of memory and there emerges 
a recollection as clear and brilliant as a mountain spring. In the chapter 
devoted to D. H. Lawrence this method is wholly successful. Perhaps 
because of the vast accumulation of material about the darker sides of 
Lawrence’s. genius, this sketch of the man, holding in his hand a gull 
with a broken wing, or describing the wings of a bat in flight ‘ like bits 
of umbrella’, adds something fresh to his memory. But in no other case, 
except the loving sketch of her mother, the irksome qualities of whose 
generosity are delightfully delineated, is there sufficient contrast. to bring 
the picture vividly alive. There is an impression of over-exposure, of too 
much light. The author makes no bones about her own violent alternations 
between moods of depression and feeling ‘ hen-a-hoop’. Yet respect for the 
mystery of others has reduced to the delightful a book which with more 
assurance could have been a work of art. 
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NEWS DIARY 


August 20-26 


Wednesday, August 20 
Persian Government reimposes. martial law 
after renewed rioting in Teheran 


Soviet Communist Party to hold first con- 
gress since 1939 


Government announces its decisions about 
grants to areas affected by recent flood 
disaster 


Select Committee on Estimates reports on 
overseas broadcasting 


Thursday, August 21 


High Commissioner for Malaya delivers 
ultimatum to a village accused of pro- 
tecting terrorists 


Tron and Steel Corporation publishes first 
annual report 


U.N. aircraft attack troop concentrations in 
north Korea 


Friday, August 22 


Representatives of employers in engineering 
industry again reject unions’ wage claims 


Field-Marshal Sir William Slim — sees 
General Ridgway in Paris 


Thirteen victims of floods in Lynmouth 
area are buried in the Valley of Rocks 


Saturday, August 23 


New bridge, built by army engineers, opened 
in west country where the flood disaster 
took place 


Dr. Moussadeq, Persian Prime Minister, 
puts fifteen generals on retired list 


Sunday, August 24 


Russia proposes four-power conference to 
discuss future of Germany 


Mustafa Nahas, leader of the Wafd, in a 
speech in Cairo asserts party’s claim to 
political leadership 


Death of Sir Frederick Kenyon, formerly 
Director of the British Museum 


Monday, August 25 
Mr. Eisenhower gives his views on Russia in 
a speech in New York 


High Court ‘of Parliament, set up by South 
African Government, holds its first meet- 
ing 

Fifty persons rescued when British airliner 
comes down in sea near Sicily 


Tuesday, August 26 


Canberra jet-bomber crosses Atlantic and 
back in fewer than twelve hours 


French launch attack in Indo-China 


Non-Europeans stage demonstrations in: 
South Africa 


The scene in the graveyard in the Valley of 
Rocks, near Lynton, on August 22, as 
thirteen victims of the recent floods that 
overwhelmed Lynmouth were buried 


Britain’s largest flying-boat, the Saunders-Roe Princess, taking off 1 
on her-maiden flight on August 22. The flying-boat, which was la 
weighs 140 tons and has ten engines — 


ed 


Dr. Kurt Schumacher, Chairman of the 
Social Democratic Party in western 
Germany and Leader of the Opposition in 
the Federal Parliament, who died in Bonn 
on August 20 at the age of fifty-six, - Dr. 
Schumacher was consistently opposed’ to 
German participation in the Pleven Plan for 
a European Army and to the Schuman 
Plan; he was also opposed to the contractual 
agreements between Federal Germany and 
the Western Powers 


Right: the British team which won the 
Prince of Wales Cup for the fourth year in 
succession at the International Horse Show 
at. White City last week: Left to right: 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. M. Llewellyn on 
‘ Foxhunter ’; Mr. H. White on ‘ Nizefella ’, 
Miss Pat Smythe on “Tosca” and Mr. Pp. 
Robeson on ‘Craven “A”? 
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The last scene of Beethoven’s opera ‘ Fidelio’ which is being performed by the 
Hamburg State Opera Company as part of the Edinburgh Festival. In the centre of 
the stage are Inge Borkh as Leonora and Peter Anders as Florestan; extreme left is 
Theo Hermann as Rocco 


The seventy-fifth German Roman Catholic Assembly 
opened in West Berlin on August 19. This photograph 
was taken at the conclusion of a performance of Paul 
Claudel’s play ‘Crusade’ in the city’s open-air theatre 
last. week as all the spectators lit candles, Thousands 
of people from eastern Germany attended the Assembly | 


Isle of Wight, 
ler in the week, 


2 
S 
ft. 


The Italian cruiser * Raimondo Montecuccoli’ docking in the Thames at Greenwich 
on August.21>It is the first Italian warship to visit Britain since before the war. 
On board were a party of cadets from Leghorn Naval College 


sf 


By beating Derbyshire at the Oval last Friday, Surrey 

won the county cricket championship outright for the 

first time since 1914, In this photograph Stuart 

Surridge, the Surrey captain, is seen leading his 

victorious team into the pavilion after the match which 
they won by 212 runs 


ee 


Right: in a renewed spell of summer weather the 

football season opened on Saturday; the forty-six 

matches played in England and Wales were watched 

by over a miillioh people. Black of Fulham (right) is 

seen intercepting an attempted shot at goal by Kelly 

_of Bury during the match at Craven Cottage. Fulham 
won by two goals to nil 
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The Scalpel and the Seales 


GRAHAM HOUGH gives the first of four talks on ‘The Progress of Criticism’ 


6 E are but critics, or but half create’—the complaint 
was uttered by Yeats, not so many years ago. I will 
not concern myself with the possible implications of the 
remark—that critics are a low form of life, and that 

criticism is an adulterant of the pure milk of creative writing. I only 
want to record the fact, for I believe it is a fact, that the critical and 
the creative activities have more often met and mingled in recent years 
than they commonly did before. Criticism is no longer merely reviewing, 
or the measuring of works of art against an established scale. It has 
attained more the status of an independent art. A book like Edmund 
Wilson’s Axel’s Castle is a classic in its own right, and could justly 
claim to be a creative classic, though its subject is existing literature. 
Contrariwise, Mr. Eliot’s Four Quartets have as their secondary theme 
critical and linguistic problems. The nineteenth-century grumbles— 
that critics are lice on the locks of literature, in Tennyson’s elegant 
phrase—are less often heard. And the critics have responded to this 
unaccustomed sunshine by a decent strenuousness and a new 
scrupulosity. I do not mean that they are more often right—most of 
the great critics have been fairly often wrong, and the proportion of 
human error probably remains fairly constant—but that they take 
more trouble to be right, and when they are wrong, it is generally 
for reasons that we can discern, and therefore discount. 


A Self-Conscious Affair 

All this implies that criticism today is a more self-conscious affair 
than it has ever been before. It is like bringing up children: so much 
that used to be done from habit and tradition is now a matter for 
deliberate thought. This is particularly so in the United States, in 
both these fields, I may add. Since there is no well-marked tradition 
and you have ro faith in the wisdom of your'elders you have no idea 
what to do about your child until the latest educational psychologist 
tells you; and since most of the older critical habits are suspected of 
being dilettante or genteel or merely antiquarian, you have no idea 
how to judge a work of art until someone with appropriate qualifications 
has laid down a method. So, although there is a great deal of actual 
critical discussion there is still more discussion of how you ought to 
do criticism if you ever had time to get around to it. 

In England, of course, there are more people just doing it in the 
way they have always done it, without asking why. But even in this 
unanalytical land there is a good deal of heart-searching. I said that 
criticism was becoming one of the arts themselves rather than their 
poor relation. It is also becoming a more nearly autonomous art. Mr. 
Eliot is unusual among critics today in having a well-defined scheme 
of religious, moral, and social values, and in basing his criticism 
ultimately upon it. Although he is rightly credited with being the 
principal agent of the literary revolution we have experienced in the 
past thirty years, he is also the most traditional of our critics. His 
literary preferences are his own, they arise from the practice of his 
own art; but his judgments are intimately connected with a whole 
set of principles that are not literary or aesthetic at all, and can be 
separately described. And this I think has been the normal situation 
in the past. However, there are far more critics today who have no 
such firm standing ground. They are trying to hoist themselves up 
by their own boot-straps, trying to extract a set of critical values 
from the varied and intractable material of literature itself. 

The characteristic knowledge of our day, empirical science, has 
little to offer us in the way of aesthetic guidance, or moral or social 
guidance either, for that matter. The old community of European 
culture is broken up, and whether we can put the pieces together again 
nobody knows. I will not repeat the familiar litany about the lack 
of any common scheme of values; I will only insist on one point 
which has affected English letters in particular. The English language i is 
no longer just the language of England. It is that of many countries, 
and of two cultures, the English and the American, which by now have 
very different traditions and patterns of behaviour. It is hardly possible 
for the intelligent critic today to write as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 


used to do not so long ago, in terms of a purely English tradition. 
Edmund Wilson has written of Dickens and Kipling from a point of 
view quite outside the English social scheme. Dr. Leavis has written 
of Henry James from his fastness in Cambridge—Cambridge, England 
not Cambridge, Mass. The novel is a particularly exchangeable and 
widely exported product, and the criticism of the novel in English has 
therefore had to establish itself on a much wider basis than a mere 
national tradition of social life and story-telling. If general criticism 
is to look for some external support, it will probably have to go to the 
human sciences that claim some supra-national validity—psychology 
and sociology. These topics will come up later in this series. I want 
just now to focus attention on another way out of the critical difficulty— 
the way I have mentioned already—the attempt to find a set of 
autonomous critical standards, derived from literature itself, without the 
support of a defined moral or social system. 

The first demand that this has made on the critic is a considerable 
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strengthening of his own technical equipment. It is a commonplace that — 


there is no progress in the arts, but a commonplace that is often mis- 
understood. The fact that there is no inevitable and general progress 
does not mean that nothing ever gets done better. There are people 


who would have one believe that because progress is not inevitable it. 


is not worth while to clean out the kitchen sink. But, of course, this is 
not true. Some bits of untidiness do get cleared up, some techniques do 
improve. The standard of literary analysis, for one, is far higher than 
it was thirty or forty years ago because it has had to be. When there 
is a generally accepted scale of values, it is sufficient to observe the 
general characteristics of a writer or a work, and place it somewhere on 
the scale. When there is not any scale, or when you are trying to 
establish a new one, a mere general observation of characteristics will 
not do. To say anything significant you have to give a much more 
refined examination of texture and detail and a much more elaborate 
exhibition of the interrelation of parts. ‘Mr. Denham and 
Mr. Waller were the first refiners of our numbers’: Johnson can say: 
because he knows that refined numbers are a good thing, and what 
refinement is. When Mr. Eliot compares the verse of Massinger with 
that of Shakespeare he has no commonly accepted view of the progress 
of our versification to appeal to; so he works by a very detailed and 
penetrating examination of passages which Massinger has borrowed 
from Shakespeare. 

This is too long to quote, but I cite it here because it is in Mr. Eliot’s 
early essays that this close, scrupulous, technical analysis first makes its 
appearance. F. R. Leavis, William Empson, and Cleanth Brookes are 
followers of this tradition, and these are only a few names among many. 
And this is not only an Anglo-American phenomenon. The same close- 
ness to the material, sensitive and minute observation, can be found 
in the more purely learned writing of Damaso Alonzo, the Spanish poet 
and scholar, and Leo Spitzer, a formerly Austrian philologist now 
working in the United States. 


The New Tendency 


I think we can all roughly distinguish the new tendency in criticism. 
Since the field is so big I shall talk mostly of poetry, but what I am 
saying will really apply to imaginative literature in general. I still 
remember one day about twenty-five years ago when, in the public 
library in Liverpool, I first happened on a copy of The Sacred Wood. 
In my provincial darkness I had never seen the name of Eliot before: 
the tone seemed a little portentous and a little strange; but here was 
someone actually trying to show how different kinds of poetry worked, 
not merely appealing to pre-established admirations or dislikes. That 
was one of the landmarks. Another, I suppose, was I. A. Richards’ 
now famous experiment in Cambridge—the experiment of trying a 
number of unnamed and unlabelled poems on a representative audience, 
and discovering what an awful mess they made of interpreting them. 
The defects were glaring: in Practical Criticism Dr. Richards set 
out to provide a remedy. To a large extent he succeeded, and his 
influence, perhaps pedagogical rather than critical, has been very great. 
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What was once new is now becoming a rather jaded trick, and as an 
educational technique it might well be given a rest, but in the course 
of its gradual vulgarisation Dr. Richards’ method has enormously 
improved the general standard of reading. A far closer understanding 
and a far more accurate analysis of what is going on in a poem is 
now fairly widespread, and criticism is expected to do its job with 
correspondingly greater thoroughness. 


Descriptive Analysis 

Analysis is one thing, judgment is another. Analyse imagery 
and structure as accurately as we will, we are still no nearer to having 
a standard—or are we perhaps nearer to one? To describe precisely 
does as a rule imply a judgment, of sorts. To spend some time on 
describing a poem implies, at least, that you think it worth spending 
the time on. And the tone of a descriptive analysis will inevitably 
convey something of what you think about the poem as a whole, and 
the standard by which you judge it. I should say that a good deal of 
modern criticism is content to leave it at that. It implies a judgment, 
or leaves it to be inferred, and the critic does not.end by pronouncing 
a final sentence. But after all, criticism in any complete sense does 
surely mean discriminating between good and bad, or better and 
worse, a search for standards; and there can be no real merit in 
leaving one’s standards obscure, though we may feel a justifiable 
Mmisgiving about formulating them too crudely. And some modern 
criticism does, I think, go farther, it does go beyond description mixed 
with a little implicit judgment. It does find a standard of value; but 
the standard arises directly out of the analytical technique. 

The criterion I am thinking of.is a purely literary one: it does not 
call in ethics or religion or any other kind of value. You might sum- 
marise it briefly by saying that the best poem is the one that gives 
rise to the longest article in the Kenyon Review: or, to put it with 
a more becoming reverence, it is the one that yields the richest 
and the most complex analysis. The tighter the organisation of the 
poem, the more numerous and the more intricately connected its 
various layers of meaning, the higher its value. Which means, in 
practice, that criticism of this kind tends to confine itself to works 
of so dense a texture and so complex a structure as to invite, and 
repay, elaborate commentary. Metaphysical poetry is obviously reward- 
ing in this way; so is the poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Indeed, 
the exegesis of Hopkins’ ‘The Windhover’ has become a not incon- 
siderable branch of American industry, and I already know of one 
Ph.D. thesis on the various interpretations of these fourteen knottily 
integrated lines. 

On the other hand, a good deal of nineteenth-century writing is 
diffuse, loosely integrated, lacking in density; so it tends to drop 
in critical estimation, or, even more, to be simply neglected because 
the new techniques do not offer any very obvious way of dealing with 
it. More recently, the milder and less problematical kinds of poetry 
have been accepted as a challenge. The game is to show that they 
have really a very complex structure, after all; and a number of 
quiet little poems have been forcibly dug up from the shady corners 


- where they have been blooming, and shown to be bristling with para- 


doxes, ambiguities, and tensions. There is no need to dislike ‘ Tears, 
Idle Tears’ any more, because -you can make it almost as difficult 
as ‘ The Nocturnal Upon St. Lucie’s Day’ if you set your mind to it. 
And once, under the strong inspiration of the Muse, my friend Mr. 
David Daiches produced a powerful analysis of the Manhattan Tele- 
phone Directory on similar lines. 


But before I become too technical, may I say at once that I do not’ 


think this criterion of internal complexity is any more final than any 
of these single standards. The question of how concentrated a poem 
ought to be seems to me of the same order as how strong you like 
your tea. Along with most of my contemporaries I like it fairly strong; 
but I do not know any way of showing that our requirements in this 
respect are more right than anyone else’s. The criterion of com- 


plexity, too, has rather led to a search for difficulties—as though . 


anything that is spontaneously enjoyed, without afterthoughts or 
exegesis, is necessarily inferior. I remember an occasion when a 
distinguished littérateur remarked that he had always enjoyed * Comus ’ 
since he was a boy and had never found any difficulty in under- 
standing it. It was not quite clear from the way this was received 
whether it was felt to be an embarrassing personal confession or a grave 
aspersion on Milton. 

Why, then, have I enlarged on this line of critical thought for so 
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long? Because I think that in spite of the ultimate inadequacy of 
its standard, and its occasional absurdities, its achievements have far 
outweighed its defects. Because its criterion is an internal one, derived 
from the work itself, it has focused attention on the work itself: it 
has made it harder to by-pass the poem in favour of the critic’s auto- 
biography or some merely conventional standard. This school may 
by now have developed its own conventions, its own critical common- 
places: in fact, I think it has. In America it is called the New 
Criticism; and by the time anything is labelled ‘ the New So-and-So’, 
you can be fairly sure that it is already a little old-fashioned, that 
its most active work is done. I doubt if this kind of criticism has much 
more to teach us: but I have no doubt at all that in the past twenty- 
five years or so it has done an immense service to the cause of literary 
intelligence. 

What it has not done, however, is another very big part of the 
critical job—that of relating our literary judgments to our general 
apprehension of life. And here I can only throw out one or two 
highly disputable generalisations on an enormous theme. In the 
eighteenth century I should say the literature-life traffic was largely 
one-way. People admired the kind of poetry they did admire because 
they already admired certain qualities on religious, philosophic, or 
social grounds. Arnold, in his essay on The Study of Poetry, in 1880, 
begins to make the claim that the traffic should be the other way— 
that poetry should itself furnish the standards of value for life. Dr. 
Richards, in Science and Poetry, repeats the claim. He says: 

It is very probable that the Hindenburg Line to which the defence 
of our traditions retired as a result of the onslaughts of the last century 
will be blown up in the near future. If this should happen a mental 
chaos such as_man has never experienced may be expected. We shall 
then be thrown back, as Matthew Arnold foresaw, upon poetry. It is 
capable of saving us; it is a perfectly possible means of overcoming 


chaos. 


Well, well: that was in 1926. The kind of chaos that threatens 
us now is hardly to be overcome by poetry. But this way of thinking, 
which seeks to put poetry in the place of religion, has been diffused 
and influential. Now if poetry is to be our religion, criticism is pre- 
sumably its theology. And, implicitly or explicitly, very large claims 
of this sort for the central importance of criticism have been made 
since Arnold’s time. The quality of a man’s life today depends 
largely on the quality of what he reads; therefore a trained critical 
vigilance is almost a prerequisite of the good life—that sort of thing 
is often said. Yet criticism itself has become increasingly concerned 
with technicalities, with esoteric verbal and structural questions. 


Eternal Triangle % 

Where can we look for a criticism that really does someth’ng to 
solve the eternal triangle—the cultural tradition of the past, the 
imaginative writing of the present, and the actual life of the con- 
temporary world? In a sense, of course, Mr. Eliot has constantly 
been occupied with this problem, as Arnold was before him. But 
Mr. Eliot’s beliefs are not those of the contemporary world (one 
recalls the celebrated confession of faith—classicist, royalist, and 
Anglo-Catholic). The modern world may be the worse for it, but 
the fact is so. And although the weltanschauung of the civilised Anglo- 
American world is a vague enough concept, we can ask what critics 
have applied it, such as it is, to literature—that of the past and 
that of the present. I have already mentioned the name of Edmund 
Wilson; I should like to add that of Lionel Trilling; and how gladly 


. would one add that of V. S. Pritchett, if he would only consent to 


write criticism at greater length. 

Let us see what they have in common. They do not write for dons, 
or disciples, or dilettanti; they write for a wider and more varied 
world; and they have the courage to presuppose that an intelligent 
audience exists. They are aware of tradition, but they live in the 
world of today. They are learned and technically skilful, but they 
do not remain in a realm of the exclusively aesthetic, they see 
literature as a human activity, and talk of it in the same tone as 
other human activities. Since they are not eccentric, they are not 
alone, and I think there will be a lot more work on the same 
lines. It is to this kind of criticism that we can most hopefully look 
to keep the roads clear for a vigorous two-way traffic between the 
arts and the world. And although I do not cherish any mystic belief 
about the salvation of the world by men of letters, I do think that 
this is an important job.—Third Programme 
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By SIR ARTHUR GRIMBLE 


HROUGH the first few months of my life as a cadet, my 

continual comfort was that nobody showed the slightest sign 

of wanting me to blossom forth as a leader of men. I had 

been solemnly assured in the Colonial Office that, as a beginner 
in the central Pacific, I would be nothing more than a bottlewasher for 
bottlewashers. This, said my Resident Commissioner when I got to 
Ocean Island, was about the only word of sense he had ever heard 
from Downing Street. Even though I was a Colonial Office cadet, he 
added, he and I might possibly get along quite well together as long 
as I remembered that Bottlewasher was my middle name. It was very 
reassuring. I certainly never blamed him for my sudden and alarming 
promotion to leadership. I couldn’t honestly blame the Ocean Island 
villagers, either, though one of their cherished ancestral traditions was 
really responsible. One can hardly turn on people simply because they 
hope one is going to behave like a chief. But I had better explain the 
tradition for a start... 


White-skinned Hero-ancestors 

The Ocean Islanders, like the rest of the Gilbertese race, believed 
that their hero-ancestors—Au of the Rising Sun, Tabuariki the Thun- 
derer, Tituaabine of the Lightning, and so on—had all been white- 
skinned like ourselves. These beings, long, long ago, had dwelt happily 
together with their children, the first men and women, in the lovely 
land of Matang, where there was neither death nor disease. But man’s 
first disobedience had ended that golden age. There had come a grievous 
night when the men and women played together in defiance of the law 
of Nakaa, King of Matang, and Nakaa drove them forth for their sin, 
with death and disease for their eternal inheritance.*Only the hero- 
ancestors were allowed to stay on in that land of heart’s desire. But Au 
of the Rising Sun loved his children and, daring the wrath of Nakaa, 
flung a comforting word to them as they trooped out lamenting. If they 
would but remember the ancestral shades who watched over them, he 
promised, a day would come when he, with all the bright company of 
Matang around him, would be seen again among them, wherever they 
might be. 

And so, when white men were first seen in the Gilberts, nearly 200 
years ago, the people, remembering, cried, ‘ Behold! The word of Au 
is fulfilled! The spirits of Matang, the breed of fair-skins, are returned 
to us! Let us receive them as brothers and chiefs, lest the ancestors be 
shamed’. White men have been called J/-Matang (Inhabitants of 
Matang) ever since, and, down to my time in the Gilberts, the average 
villager was still ready, in his infinite courtesy, to believe that the 
average European was worthy of the honour. 

It was that chivalrous assumption that landed me with the job I had 
to do, after about six months on Ocean Island. I was taking a sunset 
walk one day, in a disgruntled state of mind. The first world war, which 


we called the Great War then, was three months old, and I was to be. 


allowed neither to join up nor to go and do a real he-man’s job in 
the Gilbert Group. I did not mind bottle-washing, as such, but the 
~ luxury of life at headquarters, with its electric light, and frozen meat, 


and a dozen other comforts that nobody out in the lagoon islands ever ° 


saw, struck me as unworthy of the times. I felt that the Colonial Service 
was turning out, for me, a very pampered kind-of service. With these 
thoughts simmering inside.me, I came to the inland village of Buakoni- 
kai, embowered among its palms and breadfruit trees on the crest of 
the island. Looking ahead down the flaming avenue of poincianas be- 
tween the lines of dwellings, I saw a crowd collected in the open space 
up against the great thatched meeting-house. The gathering was unusual 
for that time of day, because the sunset hour belonged by custom to 
the evening meal. The people stood in a wide ring, so intent on some- 
thing at the centre that nobody noticed me until I touched a man’s 
shoulder. But when he turned and saw me he caught my hand in his 
and drew me forward. ‘ Look, all of you! ’ he cried, ‘ the young man 
of Matang has come! ’ 


They crowded round with cries of pleasure. My arrival has evidently 


solved some kind of problem for them, and, when they made a way 


through for me, I saw what it was. A naked man of quite outrageous 
size (or so it seemed to me) was squatting on his heels at the centre 
of the circle. His shoulders were hunched forward, so that his armpits 
were propped by his knees. His lank hair was in wild disorder, and he 


had smeared dust on the sweat of his face. That, I knew, meant he 


was on the warpath about something or someone. A small knife dangled 
idly from his left hand; in his right was a fifteen-inch cutlass, with 
which he was slashing around at things in the air apparently visible to 
himself, though not to us. His teeth were bared in a grin that struck 
me as even more threatening than the worst my formidable Resident 
Commissioner had ever directed at me. But he took not the smallest 
notice of the crowd. It was as if we were not there for him, except 
that it stuck out about as plainly as death that he was alive to every 
movement we made. 

‘This man is mad’, they explained, quite unnecessarily. “We hope 
you will now bring him to reason for us’. It appeared that bringing 
him to reason meant leading him to some place where he could be 
safely guarded until the fit was over. ‘He will not resist you’, they 
assured me comfortably. ‘ Ourselves he would indeed resist, for he has 
taken up his knives against us, and it would shame him now not to use 
them. Therefore, if we go to take him, we must use sticks and knives 
for our own defence, and this would not be suitable, for we are many, 
and he is mad, and we should probably kill him, and he is our brother’. 

Their conviction that he could not possibly dream of doing violence 
to me was based upon the one fact that I was a man of Matang. Not even 
a madman could forget that, they said. All I had to do was to 
approach him, take his hands in mine and say, ‘Sir, I beg you to 
come with me’. The point was, I must not forget to use those words, 
“I beg you’. The high honour of being thus formally entreated by a 
chief of my race would probably heal his sick mind at once, as well 
as oblige him to obey my every wish after that. The bigger the_ 
audience, of course, the more excellent the honour would seem to him. 
They would, therefore, sit in a semicircle before him while I went 
forward to do the doings. They rushed around collecting fallen coconut 
leaves to sit on, while I stood surveying my problem. He was still 
squatting and slashing the air. He must have heard every word of the 
excited talk, but he gave no sign at all of appreciating my honourable 
intentions. The quality of his grin’ seemed, if anything, even more 
menacing: than before. I confess to wondering at that point how soon it 
would be decent for me to get those saving words ‘ I beg you’ said. Was 
it absolutely de rigueur for me to walk right up to him and lay my 
hands on his before uttering them? Surely, I thought, this was a most 
unreasonable stipulation. But my ‘craven jitterings were cut short. ‘ We 
are ready ’, called a voice, and the babble of talking ceased. The cour- 
teous ceremony was now open. 


Bared Teeth and Whirling Knife 

I trod the first fifteen yards or so as delicately as Agag before- his 
murderous Prophet. My eyes saw nothing but the whirling knife. If 
he didn’t stop flourishing it when I got near him, what was I going 


‘to do? Walk right into it? My stick-like legs had always been a 


family joke, but now the humour had left them: ‘ Snap-snap! ’ they 
screamed at me as I got nearer and nearer. “Oh, shut up!’ something 
else inside me answered, and my mind blacked out. I do not remember 
thinking anything for the last few paces. He kept it up, with his teeth 
bared, until I was within a yard of him. Then he suddenly relaxed 
and smiled up at me. As I laid my hands on his wrists, I thought I 
had never seen such a welcome smile anywhere in the world before; 
but I did wish he would drop those knives. He did nothing of the kind. 


After I had said my piece, he stood up, still holding them, and flung ‘ 


his arms round my neck. 

I heard a murmur of joyful approbation burst from the audience. 
This was evidently a good show, so far. But for that reassurance, I 
should have struggled to break out of his grip, for it was throttling me, / 
and the little knife was round by my left ear, and the big one was 
prodding my right ribs. I had no real confidence in his intentions. 


\ 
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The longer it went on, and the unhappier I felt, the happier the crowd 
grew, and the longer it went on. When at last he found words, it was 
to bawl over my shoulder, ‘O, young man of Matang, I love thee, I 
love thee! ’ This was the first protestation of its kind I had ever received 
from a male, and I did not much enjoy it, but the villagers groaned 
with delight, ‘O, joy! O, blessings! He loves, he loves the young man 
of Matang’, and that encouraged him to further announcements. My 
face was by this time purple and my hair, in every sense, on end. I 
do not know how much longer I could have borne the ignominy and 
terror of it; I do not think the audience would ever have intervened to 
cut short that riot of improving emotion. It was a sudden new arrival 
among them that saved me. 

The first thing I knew about it was the voice of a little girl shrilling 
from behind my back, ‘ Shameless, shameless Barane! ’ At once, my 
neck was released from the stranglehold. I flung his limp arms from 
my shoulders and stepped away from him. Barane stood alone with 
hanging head before the little girl. She was about twelve years old 
and blazing with anger. They told me she was his niece, and he had 
been her special charge for several years. She certainly knew how to 
order him about. ‘Give me those knives at once’, she shouted, and 
he surrendered them. ‘ Now tell this company you are sorry’. He did. 
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‘Now tell the young man of Matang you are sorry ’. 

He hesitated a little, and then murmured, ‘I love, I love the young 
man of Matang. I wish him to go with me’. 

“He shall lead you home’, she replied. ‘Take hold of his hand’. 

The order was addressed as much to me as to him. I meekly obeyed 
it. It would be hard to say which of us looked the more sheepish as 
she drove us together, hand in hand before her, down the village 
street. When he was safely installed at home, I ventured to ask a 
group of villagers why they had not thought of fetching the little girl 
at once instead of giving the job to me, a stranger. They were delighted 
to answer that. They would have fetched her in the ordinary course 
of things, they said, but my sudden arrival had laid an obligation on 
them. As a high chief of Matang, I had a right to the first word and 
the last word in all matters of moment. Therefore, the only possible 
course in politeness was to surrender to me the honour of handling 
the situation for Barane’s family. Besides it was kamaiu (enlivening) 
when a man of Matang shared their little troubles with them. I 
gathered, in general, that they felt I had enjoyed the evening’s fun as 
much as they had. I did not trouble to disabuse them and, for the rest, 
what objection could I possibly take to their generous courtesy towards 
my race?—Home Service 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Two Communist Capitals 

Sir,—Like Mr. Clews, I saw ‘ hate’ posters in 
Russia and China; but if he will refer to my 
broadcast he will see that where I mentioned 
posters I was illustrating a contrast between 
Moscow and Peking. The examples I chose were 
much the most significant from that point of 
view. 

If Mr. Clews thinks I used some argument 
which implies approval of arbitrary arrest, 
forced labour, and the like, it is up to him to 
prove it. I do not approve of these things and 
cannot see that I ever implied that I did. But 
if Mr. Clews really thinks the Communists can 
run their countries, including the cheers at mass 
demonstrations, on fear alone, he might ask 
himself why they bother about propaganda 
at all. 

Mr. Clews apparently thinks it unnecessary 
to mention that people enjoy themselves in 
Irkutsk. But if we are ever to have peace we 
must think of the people in Communist 
countries as human beings. And we do not do 
that. Before I went there, I did not myself. I 
~ remember a friend showing me a snapshot—it 
appears in Quakers Visit Russia—of a little 
Russian boy picking his nose. Somehow, it was a 
revelation to me. I just hadn’t thought of them 
that way before. 

SY OUTS, CLC:, 


Whickham W. Grigor MCCLELLAND 


Partnership or Interdependence ? 

Sir,—Mr. Kinsey attempts to discredit facts 
given in my recent broadcast talk, ‘ Partnership 
or, Interdependence?’ with the remark, ‘ Mr. 
Gussman visited Southern Rhodesia in Septem- 
‘ber 1948; like many another critic of Central 
African affairs, he makes statements which are 
out of date or based upon poor knowledge of 
the subject’. 

I think Mr. Kinsey. is well aware that I was 
engaged upon an intensive and factual study 
of the urban African. in Southern Rhodesia 
from September 1948 until I returned to Eng- 
land towards the end of 1951. During the three 


years that I was in the Colony I had access to 
all official jnformation relating to the subject 
as well as to much that has not been made 
public. In my recent broadcast I was concerned 
only with facts and there is nothing in Mr. 
Kinsey’s letter that prompts me to withdraw any 
of my statements. 

I feel that Mr. Kinsey has rather contra- 
dicted himself on the subject of passes and 
if he were to study the Native (Urban Areas) 
Accommodation and Registration Act he would 
find a number that he does not mention. I did 
not suggest that any man ever had to carry 
fourteen different passes, permits, or certificates 
at the same time, but only that this was the 
number in current use. An authority on native 
administration has recently suggested that my 
figure of fourteen was a conservative one and 
that in fact there are some twenty-two. 

I cannot see that the list of wages set out by 
Mr. Kinsey contributes anything to his argu- 
ment, or, indeed, that it serves as very good 
propaganda for Southern Rhodesia. I deliberately 
refrained from listing any figures relating to 
wages, although, had I done so, the comparison 
between rates paid in Southern Rhodesia and 
those paid in the Union of South Africa 
(where the cost of living is generally lower for 
Africans) would have been most unfavourable to 
the former. 

There is, in any case, no point in listing a 
series of wage rates and average earnings 
without at the same time showing what it 
costs the recipient to live. Many such lists 
as Mr. Kinsey has given were shown to me by 
government departments or other interested 
bodies, but none of these bore close investiga- 


tion because of the extremely complex system of. 


paying wages partly in cash and partly in kind 
that makes any comparison between one factory 
and another almost impossible. To illustrate this, 
one might cite the case of two men employed 
in separate factories but each in receipt of a cash 
wage of 57s. 6d. a month. One is given a free 
lunch by his employer worth 1s., and the second 
receives a similar lunch but it is charged against 
his ration allowance. The ‘real wages’ of these 
two men are, therefore, quite different. With 


such variations in methods of payment, statis- 
tics of cash wages currently being paid are 
meaningless. 

It is true that minimum wages are determined 
by a Labour and Wages Board. But the mach- 
inery for ensuring that these wages are in fact 
paid does not exist in practice and, up to the 
end of 1951 at any rate, the various minima 
bore little or no relation to the urban African’s 
cost of living. To achieve any such a balance 
would entail sociological investigations of a 
high order and the Labour Board, composed as 
it is of government officials, representatives of 
welfare organisations that are themselves govern- 
ment subsidised, and a number of industrialists, 
has neither the training nor the facilities for 
such a purpose. 

I feel that Mr. Kinsey has used my talk as a 
peg upon which to hang much doubtful propa- 
ganda. It is generally known that Africans are 
supplied with free or subsidised urban accom- 
modation and free social services. I was merely 
concerned with showing the type of accommo- 
dation that is available, the extent of over- 
crowding, and the social consequences that 
follow from living in such conditions. ~ : 

Mr. Kinsey’s suggestion that the African 
contributes only 9s. a head to his welfare as 
against some £25 paid by each European is very 
much open to question. A great deal of juggling 
is possible when making such assessments, and 
it all depends upon which contributions to the 
government purse are included and which 
are not. In any case, one might suggest that 
even if the difference is as great as Mr. Kinsey 
would have one believe, all things con- 
sidered, the Europeans are not getting too 
bad a bargain! 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.W. B. W. GussMAN 


Sir,—I am an urban native Englishman lead- 
ing a normal sort of life; to wit, a schoolmaster, 
living in one urban area and teaching in another. 
Since the government of these islarids was taken 
over by Africans, differences in our ways of 
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living have necessitated a system of passes. Of 
these I normally require the following: 


1. A registration certificate (the old identity 
card, abolished by Mr. Churchill but re- 
vived by Mr. Kinsey). 


2. A working pass to enable me to visit the 
school in which I teach. 


3. A permit to travel to and from school by 
public transport. 


4. A permit to visit the district where my 
parents reside. 


5. A permit to enter the West End for my 
occasional visit to theatre or ballet. 


6. A permit to authorise my being ‘out of 
my quarters’ on such occasions after 
9 p.m. 


7. A permit to travel by rail for the purposes 
mentioned in 4, 5, and 6. 


In addition, my headmaster (who is a black 
man) regularly supplies me with passes to enter 
the local swimming baths, the public library, 
and the British Museum, where those of my 
colour engaged in bona fide research have a 
section set apart for their use. 

This is clearly a lighter burden than Mr. Boris 
Gussman’s ‘poor knowledge of the subject’ 
would lead him to expect, being based on infor- 
mation given by Mr. Kinsey. In justice to the 
latter I ought to point out that the African High 
Commissioner for Great Britain is doing much 
to lighten the load by means of measures ex- 
cluding me from all theatres, restaurants, and 
concert halls favoured by the black settlers, as 
well as by countenancing the economic custom 
which limits my salary to a level which places 
such resorts out of my reach. Unhappily, these 
restrictions, which protect me from molestation 
and exploitation alike, are misunderstood and 
abused by most of my unsubmissive colleagues 
and acquaintances, a number of whom have re- 
peatedly urged me to join the (illegal) Com- 
munist Party. 

Yours, etc., 


Kew Gardens E. Horace CAMPION 


Are There Eternal Truths? 

Sir,—Sir Edmund Whittaker in his talk ‘ Are 
There Eternal Truths?’ (printed in THE 
LISTENER of August 21) argues that if, as seems 
probable, the strength of gravitation has re- 
mained constant over some hundreds, of millions 
of years, the theory of the ‘continuous creation 
of matter’ must be incorrect. This argument 
seems invalid. In the ‘continuous creation’ 
type of universe described by Hoyle, matter 
is steadily disappearing from ‘our’ universe 
by gaining, in relation to ourselves, a recessional 
velocity equal to the velocity of light. Once it 
has gained that velocity it can send no signal, 
visual or other, to ‘our’ universe; therefore, in 
relation to ‘our’ universe, it ceases to exist. 
This steady loss of matter is compensated for by 
creation of new matter within ‘our’ universe. 
Therefore, as a result of a dynamic equilibrium, 
the amount of matter in ‘our’ universe, the 
tangible universe, the universe to which 
Eddington referred his calculations, remains 
constant. 

Similarly, the strength of gravitation remains 
constant. Indeed, the steady-state continuous- 
creation universe, infinite in time and space, 
was postulated by Bond and Gold (see Sir 
H. Spencer Jones’ talk, in THE LISTENER 
of July 17) on the assumption that physical 
laws do not change with time. The constancy 
of the strength of gravitation, far from 
being incompatible with a Bondi-Gold-Hoyle- 
Lyttleton universe, is surely an_ essential 

. feature of it: ; 

The point would scarcely be worth mention- 
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ing were it not for the fact that Sir Edmund 
uses his argument as a premise for his theo- 
logical speculations. He is, of course, entitled to 
hold any. theological views he wishes. He is 
surely not entitled to pretend that modern 
science, theoretical or practical, gives the 
slightest support to these views. 
Yours, etc., 
University of Aberdeen Howarp LEES 


Sir,—Valuable as was Sir Edmund Whittaker’s 
talk ‘Are There Eternal Truths?’, there is a 
danger, I think, that some listeners will have 
accepted this essentially metaphysical discussion 
as a piece of scientific reasoning from established 
physical facts to the personal beliefs with which 
Sir Edmund concluded. 

The problem is not scientific. Science can give 
no answer whatever to the question: Are there 
eternal scientific truths, although scientists so 
far have not discovered them? Nor is science 
competent to say whether Eddington’s ‘ cos- 
mical number ’, whatever its present importance, 
has permanence in time. No one can establish 
that what is here and now will always be. 

But even if some physical truth could be 
shown to be timeless, no inference of the type 
made by scientists could reach the metaphysical 
and theological propositions with which Sir 
Edmund’s talk ended. One could accept them 
and deny the physical arguments which pre- 
ceded them in the discussion. With equal logic 
one could accept his defence of Eddington’s 
theory and reject the non-scientific conclusions 
which he reached. 

Yours, etc., 


Luton D. GERAINT EVANS 


Sir,—It seems to me that Sir Edmund 
Whittaker makes the subject matter of his article 
unnecessarily complicated. Is not the simple 
arithmetical rule that 1 + 1 equals 2 an obvious 
eternal truth? Annihilate the whole of the 
material universe tomorrow and 1 + 1 will 
still equal 2. This truth has been abstracted by 
man from his’ experience of the universe, but 
in no way depends on the universe for its 
validity. ; 

Take away time and space and nothing is 
subtracted from the truth that 1 + 1 equals 2. 
Surely, if anything has the mark~of eternity it 
is this. So why go into the complications of a 
cosmical number of the order of 1078 to show 
that there are eternal truths? If 1 + 1 equals 2 
is not an eternal truth, there cannot be anything 
eternal about 1078 

Yours, etc., 


Petts Wood SIDNEY WEST 


Rupert Brooke 


Sir,—As a writer for broadcasting—I am not 
a ‘fashionable critic’—it.is very salutary to 
realise how a historian as reputable as Mr. Ryan 
can mislead himself by not taking in accurately 
what is said in a broadcast. This would not 
matter if he did not feel so confident of himself 
that he was prepared to .present an inaccurate 
precis of my script, accompanied with qualify- 
ing parentheses: ‘I was not quite clear how ’, ‘I 
was not quite clear what’. All that this amounts 
to is either that passages in my script were 
obscure or that he was not listening. It is hardly 
the basis for serious discussion. ; 

But then he falsifies a fact of Brooke’s 
Rugby career in order to make play with it. I 
suggest that anyone reading Mr. Ryan’s letter 
must gather that Brooke had gone back to 
Rugby as a housemaster of his own choice and 
in pursuance of a career. This is not true. The 
truth can be found in Sir Edward Marsh’s 
Memoir, which has been the main source of 
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written information about Brooke since its 
publication in 1918. 

But there are many aspects of Brooke’s life 
which Marsh felt unable to mention at the time. 
There is a great deal still to be learned about 
Brooke, and when the full edition of his letters 
is published a more ‘balanced’ estimate may 
be arrived at. 

Meanwhile, to present facets of his character 
chiefly through his own writings and those of 
his contemporaries does not seem to me a very 
shocking thing to do. Or does it shock Mr. 
Ryan and the bourgeoisie to be told that Brooke 
was not a homosexual, or that one of the central 
facts of his life, an extremely unhappy love for 
a woman, was entirely omitted from Sir Edward 
Marsh’s Memoir? 

Yours;‘etc., 


Rye Patric, DICKINSON 


The Dead Sea Scrolls 


Sir,—Listeners to the talks by Professor 
Driver, on the Third Programme (August 10 
and 13), on the Dead Sea Scrolls may be inter- 
ested to learn the results of recent explorations 
of the site where they were found. The settle- 
‘ment by the famous cave has now been excavated 
by a joint expedition of the Jordan Service of 
Antiquities and the French Archaeological 
School in Jerusalem and a preliminary com- 
munication was made to the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres last April. 

The settlement is held to date from the first 
century of our era. Several cisterns were found 
on the site, a large building for communal 
gatherings m.\30 by 37, a jar identical with 
those. in which the manuscripts were kept, 
other pottery of the same kind, and coins of 
the period from the Roman Procurators to 
the First Jewish Revolt (A.D. 66-70). The 
remains seem to be those of a modest Essene 
settlement which was abandoned after the revolt, 
and the manuscripts, which may be of various 
dates, must have been deposited before ‘this 
time. 

Yours, etc., : 


Beccles J. W. CrowFoor 


New Poetry Magazine 


Sir,—I am starting a new poetry magazine 
to be called Platform, and would be grateful for 
contributions—poems, articles, etc. This will be 
mainly a magazine for young and unknown 
poets. Contributions should be sent to me at 
107, Palace Road, London, S.W.2. 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.2 F. Woops 


The French Omelette and Ancient Rome | 


Sir,—Lady Vischer’s suggestion—in her talk 
on ‘The French Omelette and Ancient Rome’, 
reproduced in THE LisTENER of August 14 
—as to the best method of testing the fresh- 
ness of an egg recalls a time-honoured method 
which may be new to some of your readers. 
If the egg be fresh, it is impossible to break it 
by squeezing it between the palms of the hands. 
While I would not like to guarantee that this 
will always be so—some of your readers may 
have a stronger ‘squeeze’ than mine—I have 


always found that it is. To those inclined to. 


experiment I would, however, suggest that they 
squeeze the egg over a basin: it may not be 
really fresh! 

Yours, etc., 


Tadworth I. O. Evans 


The third talk in the series ‘Plat du Jour’ by 
Lady Vischer will appear in THe LISTENER 
next week Se, 


‘long flourish under such conditions. 
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Science and Faith 


(continued from page 332) 


obligations emanating from a source beyond ourselves, then 
science becomes a desperately dangerous tool to put into men’s hands. 

Our religion has, indeed, taught us that man has dominion over 
nature, but it has also taught us that this dominion is to be exercised 
for the glory of God and the salvation of the soul, and that its use is 
therefore to be controlled by obedience to divinely ordained laws without 
consideration of convenience or comfort or material gain or even 
survival. Today we all live in fear and trembling lest the power which 
science confers should pass into the hands of men who regard no duty 
as unconditional and every moral standard as relative—relative to just 
such parochial considerations as I have mentioned. But perhaps we 
may derive some consolation from the likelihood that science cannot 
When the ends it serves grow 
corrupt, the purity of its impulse is corrupted no less. 


The ‘Ultimate Purpose’ of Nature 

Now I have already said that, in turning aside from the search for final 
causes, the founders of modern science were far from denying that 
nature did serve an ultimate purpose, their protest being only that the 
strategy of this purpose was not open to our empirical observation and, 
accordingly, had no place in strictly scientific procedure. Moreover, 
they were almost all of one mind as to what the ultimate purpose is. 
Bacon and Descartes, Copernicus, Gassendi, Galileo, Kepler, and vir- 
tually all the great seventeenth-century figures believed that the world 
was under the guiding hand of God, who had ordered all things for the 
best. They were all men of faith as well as men of science, and it was 
their faith that provided the comprehensive outlook on life in which 
their scientific researches were given so honourable a place. ‘I had 
rather’, declared Bacon in a famous essay, ‘ believe all the fables of 
the Legend, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this universal 
frame is without a mind. . . . For while the mind of man looketh upon 
secondary causes, it may sometimes rest in them, and go no further; 
but when it beholdeth the chain of them, confederate and linked to- 
gether, it must needs fly to Providence and Deity ’. This means that the 
Aristotelian tradition was, after all, justified in the main concern which 
animated it. It was wrong in its desire to interpolate final causes into 


the chain of scientific explanation, wrong certainly in thinking that the 


detail of nature could be deduced from the ideal ends which it was 
ordained to serve. But it was right in its conviction that it is far more 
vitally important for us to know whither nature tends than to know how 
it works, and that our interest in its working must ultimately evaporate, 
if we are unable to believe that it tends towards some good. : 

I began by declaring it impossible to adjust the respective rights of 
faith and science by assigning to each a separate sphere of our experi- 
ence. Faith cannot wholly yield to science the interest in external 
nature nor, on the other hand, can it deny to science all interest in 
human behaviour. It is not as if only secondary causes were operative 
in the one realm and only final causes in the other. Within proper 
limits, therefore, there may be such a thing as a ‘ natural history of the 
soul’. It is not only about the world that many important things can 
be discovered by scientific means, but also about ourselves. For man 
not only transcends nature in knowing it, even more in knowing that 
he knows it, but perhaps he transcends it most of all in knowing that he 
is part of it. Nor is there any region of the soul’s experience to the 
understanding of which scientific procedure has not its own contribution 
to make. There i§ a natural science of psychology. There is a natural 
science of sociology. There is even a natural science of religion; by 
which I mean, that there is much illumination to be gained through the 
application of purely empirical observational, inductive, and even statis- 
tical methods to the religious life of our race. 

On the other hand, nothing could be more destructive of our spiritual 
life than to allow our study of its natural history to usurp the place of 
our actual participation in it. If there is a natural science of psychology, 
there is also a knowledge of the psyche, which is not a natural science 
at all. If there is a natural science of religion, there is also a knowledge 
of God, which is neither natural nor scientific in any familiar sense of 
these terms. Natural science knows its objects only from without, having 
no insight into the inward secret of their behaviour. It can, at most, 
predict their future behaviour on the basis of their observed behaviour 


in the past. But the secret of our own behaviour is known to us also from 
within. I believe that the illicit extension of the categories of natural 
science to the inner life of the spirit presages the final betrayal of our 
human birthright. I believe the Devil rejoices greatly as often as he 
finds me assigning natural causes for my frequent lapses from duty, as 
well as for my occasional conformity to it, instead of acknowledging 
my own freely chosen purposes. 

I can imagine nothing. more convenient to my sloth, my selfishness, 
and my concupiscence than a philosophy which persuaded me, in the 
name of scientific outlook, to regard myself only as part of nature and 
as subject to none but nature’s laws; nor can I imagine anything that 
would be more destructive of the very foundations of my humanity— 
and, therefore, in the end, of my very science itself. After all, we are 
men before we are scientists, and except in the context of a full 
humanity our science will be little worth. But if, on the other hand, 
while faith humbly subjects itself to the discipline of scientific instruc- 
tion, science at the same time subjects itself to the overriding claims of 
a devout spiritual life, then, perhaps, the two can be so agreed as to 
walk together in peace, and knowledge may 

grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before. 
—Home Service 


The above talk is a short€ned version of an address given by Professor 
Baillie to the British Association last year, which was published under 
the title Natural Science and Spiritual Life (Oxford University Press, 5s.). 
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In the Vineyard a Guitar 


In the vineyard young voices rise to the twang of the guitar, 
The moon slants on the water, the swaying lamp 

Splutters and fumes, the old men rattle dice. 

The fish-leap silvered to the net. 

Silvered the outstretched arms 

On which the hair falls forward, black and wet. 


Tonight Il am happy. But the two young Greeks 
Cannot be happy: Giorgos, bitterly unbending 
Beneath his two-year martyrdom, 

The pride of his death-sentence and the unwilled ignominy 
Of his reprieve 

(His uncle, a well-known notary from Drama, 

Doled out the bribes) : 

And now this other martyrdom that has no ending 
Of silence and despair; 

And Laros whose distracted dream 

Is to grow oranges by some Pacific shore 

Or even—he does not ask for more— 

To dress an English wound or scrub an English floor. 


Lying between these friends (who are each other’s enemies) I seem to 
press 

Upon the body of their country. Now I feel 

The wasted glory of their past throb in me like a thorn; 

And now 

I sink beneath the burden of their future, 

Heavy, yet refusing to be born. 


In the vineyards the young voices echo, free and clear, 
But the two beautiful Greeks whose hair 
Falls black and wet upon their naked arms 
(Arms silvered by the moonlight) 
Lie in their different solitudes and do not hear. 
FRANCIS KING 
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By DAVID SYLVESTER 


OBODY even knows what to call them, these rather dotty, 
barely competent, painters of humble origin who gaze wide- 
eyed upon a world whose every detail demands individual 
and scrupulous attention. And if we are uncertain whether 
they are Sunday painters or instinctive painters or maitres populaires or 
artistes bruts or naifs or primitives, we are still more confused about the 
nature of their mental processes. Just how ingenuous are they? To what 
extent, for one thing, is their style spontaneous? We know that 
Rousseau’s, in his later years, was no more so than was that of the 
“Grande Jatte’ and the 
‘Baignade’, for he set 
down his immediate re- 
sponse to nature in rela- 


tively conventional and 
extremely able im- 
pressionist sketches. We 


suspect, | moreover—and 
this would provide a 
further resemblance to 
Seurat—that his highly 
formalised ‘ finished’ pic- 
tures owe something to the 
Quattrocento. We know 
too that Vivin arrived at 
the enumerative style, as it 
might be termed, that is 
characteristic of _ the 
modern primitives, via an 
idiom closely akin to Vic- 
torian book-illustrations, 
as we can see from. his 
“La Cigogne’ of 1889 in 
the exhibition of ‘ Con- 
temporary French Primi- 
tives ’ at the Marlborough, 
Old Bond Street. 

We should also like to 
know how painters of 
this kind react to the suc- 
cess that has come to some 
of them. We know it has 
altered their circumstances 
—that Bombois, to quoie 
the Marlborough catalogue, ‘after exhibiting a canvas in 1922, was 
able to give his whole attention to art’, and that ‘ Bauchant’s talent 
was discovered in 1922 by Le Corbusier, and from then onwards his 
output was prolific’. But what effect does it have on their attitude to 
their work? This can scarcely be that of the kind of self-taught painter 
who finds his patrons among people whose level of culture is the same 
as his own—the American primitive portraitist, for instance. Such a 
painter belongs. Whereas, for our modern primitive, finding an audience 
means being taken up by highbrows, who regard him as a noble savage. 
How long thereafter can he remain a savage? Or noble? 

While we can only conjecture how men feel on becoming noble 
savages, we can be sure that those who regard them as such are deeply 
affected by the thought. Otherwise there would be no explaining such 
exhibitions as the one at the Marlborough, for, as works of art, most of 
the exhibits are insignificant. It might be expected that these primitive 
painters, unhampered as they are-by an awareness of the complexity of 
things, would produce a comment on life as direct and as penetrating as 
a ballad or a music-hall song. But their images lack the clarity and 
economy needed to achieve this. Certainly, a number of them present a 
wonderfully lucid schematic arrangement of observed facts. But these 
simplifications mostly serve only the purposes of pattern-making, not 
those of expression. This cannot be said of the Séraphine flower-piece 
and the Peyronnet still-lifes. Nor is it true of some of the urban land- 


“La Seine a Biliancourt’, by A. M. Guérin: from the exhibition of “Contemporary French 
Primitives’ at the Marlborough, Old Bond Street 


scapes by Guérin (observe in particular the free yet incisive shorthand of 
the chimneypots in ‘La Seine a Biliancourt ’). But then Guérin’s paint- 
ings have no right to be in this show: the son of a painter, he is clearly 
a sophisticated artist who has modelled his charming style on the fauvist 
work of Dufy and Marquet. , 
Considered as expressions of reality, or fantasy, the pictures at the 
Marlborough, then, have little to give us. The more notable exceptions 
are the single work of Séraphine, which has a blazing vitality reminiscent 
of Van Gogh, and one rather magical little Bombois landscape, “ Le 
Moulin de Chevrieres ’. 
_| Much of the rest is mere 
_ whimsy, as is perhaps in- 
evitable when innocence is 
unqualified by acuteness. 
“Rousseau, of course, is 
another matter. As 
Douglas Cooper has said: 
“We do Rousseau a great 
injustice if we regard him 
simply as a quaint modern 
primitive’. Yet I think 
that Rousseau often 
descends to the quaintness 
which characterises his 
supposed successors, and 
that he does so in three of 
the four examples lately 
on view at the Tate in the 
exhibition of ‘ Twentieth 
Century ~ Masterpieces ’, 
because they strike a note 
‘of unconscious comedy 
which deprives them. of 
conviction. The two jungle 
pictures are ‘ enchanting’; 
but they are not en- 
chanted, as they were 
clearly meant to be: they 
are too ludicrous for that. 
“The Poet and his Muse’ 
appears to be a picture of 
a timid fonctionnaire be- 
ing presented by his new 
landlady to her other boarders. (And this is supposed to be Apollinaire.) 
The success or failure, beyond their decorative purpose, of Rousseau’s 
more exotic paintings depends largely on whether he manages to keep 
absurdity at bay; and it is only in a handful of them that he does so. 
Many of his less romantic pictures, on the other hand, gain from their 
touch of absurdity, which introduces an element of social satire: for 
example, ‘La Noce’ and ‘La Carriole de Pére Juniet’ and ‘Les 
Joueurs de Football’, that hilarious parody of those old photographs of 
moustachioed athletes frozen in simulated action. It seems unlikely, of 
course, in view of his earnest and forthright character, that Rousseau 
intended this element of ‘satire. The fact that we cannot, nonetheless, 
desist from reading it into his pictures is symptomatic of the peculiar 
nature of our relation to the modern primitives. In their case, our 
recognition of the need to exercise our sense of history no less than 
our aesthetic sensibility when we look at pictures, is useless. We cannot 
see their pictures historically, interpreting them in the terms they were 
conceived in, because they fit into no historical-context. Indeed, they are 
more remote from us than those other so-called primitives of medieval 
times. 


SS 


Il Paradiso di Dante, an English Version, by the late T. W. Ramsey, with 
a foreword by Roy Campbell, has been designed by the Hand and Flower 
Press and printed by the Curwen Press. It costs 18s. 6d. 
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The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


Revolution in China. By C. P. Fitzgerald. 
Cresset Press. 21s. 


PROFESSOR FITZGERALD HAS studied every aspect 
of revolution in China, and his conclusions on 
the origins, motives and result of the Communist 
revolution—coming as they do after much re- 
search and impartial historic study—are logical 
almost to the point of being irrefutable. He 
traces with infinite care the pattern of Chinese 
rebellion and conception of government and he 
finds that the New Democracy of the present 
China is not alien, but is simply a ‘modern 
version’ of the government under which the 
Chinese people had lived for centuries. Through- 
out the history of the country no rebellion or 
revolution has succeeded if it has not had the 
sympathy of the peasants and the intellectuals, 
and the present regime most certainly has both. 
The Kuomintang had that support at one time, 
but its ‘corruption, nepotism, misgovernment 
and inefficiency’ alienated that sympathy. Had 
Mao Tse-tung followed Russian revolutionary 
teaching his movement should have been based 
on the support of the industrial workers (of 
which there were few in the nineteen-twenties), 
but Mao was too well aware of where his sup- 
porters were, and by using the peasants and land 
reform as his political objective, he was able to 
secure the main plank of his regime. 

The Chinese people do not look for demo- 
cratic government, they do not expect, it. The 
fact that the New Democracy is totalitarian does 
not dismay them. The rule of the Mandarin 
was always authoritarian; so, now, is that of 
the Communist Party. The doctrine of the Con- 
fucians has been supplanted by the doctrine of 
Marx, and so long as they are governed honestly 
and efficiently, so long as there is justification 
for everything, there will be no objection to the 
restoration of the Chinese Empire in the form 
of the People’s Republic. 

Having devoted one half of the book to prov- 
ing that China has been moving towards a 
rule akin to the present one for many years, the 
author goes on, in the remaining chapters, with 
the same remorseless historic investigation, to 
analyse the attitude of the New Democracy 
towards the west. This, he believes, is in con- 
formity with the attitude of past Chinese 
dynasties. Most westerners, he says, have failed 
to understand the meaning of revolution in 
China. ‘In France and in America revolution 
was ... a famous, almost sacred memory. But 
this very fact inhibited the peoples of these 
countries, as it still does, from understanding 
the revolutions of Asia’. They were not able -to 
conceive that western values and ideals were 
not valid among Asians, and because a govern- 
ment or regime was; in the western conception, 
undemocratic, then, in spite of whatever support 
there was from the indigenous peoples, that 
regime was wrong. Yet, on the other hand, as 
Professor Fitzgerald says, ‘... . if it was accepted 
that European ideals were valid in Asia’, the 
claims of peoplé to equality or to settle 
their own affairs ‘could not be denied except 
by sheer force’. 

The Chinese People’s Democracy will have 
none of it. They will evaluate their own concep- 
tions and command their own affairs. Peking 
will listen to the advice Moscow has to give but 
will allow of no dictation. No conflict between 
the Communist Powers will be admitted, but 
Mao, not Stalin, is the new thinker for China. 

- The differences between China and Russia are 
profound, but, as the author of this book says, 
Mao has nothing to gain by becoming another 
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Tito. He knows his strength, he has not been 
subjected to oppression from Russia, as was the 
Yugoslav leader, and he is able to ‘accept or 
decline Russian advice. . . at will”. 

It is seldom that a subject which has produced 
so much irresponsible comment and wild obser- 
vation, as has the Communist revolution in 
China, can be studied with such impartiality and 
written about with such sanity. It is the most 
important book, so far, on the meaning and 
origin of the new regime in China, and it 
further enhances Professor Fitzgerald’s reputa- 
tion as one of the leading sinologists in the 
west. 


Albert Schweitzer: An Anthology 
Edited by Charles R. Joy. Black. 18s. 


The impression of massive integrity which 
Schweitzer’s life and writings make on all who 
study them is conveyed on every page of this 
well-chosen anthology of passages from the 


_books and articles which he has found time to 


write during more than half a century of devoted 
service to the African Negro. Few lives can have 
been as consistent as his. Even as a child he 
felt that concern for the humble and the suffer- 
ing which led him as a grown man to devote 
himself to a work of mercy. In Goethe he found 
the teacher who reconciled the intellectual and 
the ethical sides of his nature with his message 
—‘ Strive to be really man! And thou thyself, 
be as a man living an inner life, a man who, 
in a way that corresponds to his own nature, is 
aman of action’. 

In solving for himself the problem how man 
can be in God and in the world at the same 
time he emphasises unduly perhaps the part 
played by the ethical will. Hence the too crude 
distinction he has drawn between an ethical 
Christianity and an exclusively _ spiritual 
Brahmanism and Buddhism. Yet the balance 
which he has preserved between doing and 
being, as between, thinking and the unknowable, 
is masterly within its limits. And it is charac- 
teristic of this champion of reason that he 
should insist that ‘ the first active deed of think- 
ing is resignation—acquiescence in what 
happens’. Mr. Joy’s anthology represents every 
aspect of Schweitzer’s thought and his life-inter- 
ests, from his conception of Christianity and the 
religious philosophy of Jesus and Paul, or the 
genius of Bach, to the conduct of white peoples 
in their relation to primitive and semi-primitive 
peoples and the practical problems involved. His 
thought is always devoted to the affirmation of 
life and is rooted in a courageous faith in truth. 
It has a tonic value today. 


Out of Step 
By Joseph Trenaman. Methuen. 21s. 


| During the first two years of the war the Army 


was plagued by the presence of a number of 
young soldiers, many of whom were volunteers, 
who were persistently ‘out of step’. The usual 
disciplinary measures failed and in September 
1941 an experimental ‘ Special Training Unit’ 
was established, in which a friendlier and more 
patient approach to.the problem was attempted. 
The initial success of the first S.T.U. led to 
the setting up of two more, at one of which Mr. 
Trenaman was appointed to take charge of 
Education. ‘The Unit establishment was for 
60 staff and 240 trainees, a high rate of one 
to four’, in order to ensure ‘ careful individual 
attention ’. 

The educational work was, ‘perhaps, the most 


important, certainly the most exaeting. In addi- 
tion to the one parade hour a day every effort 
was made to think up imaginative ways of 
engaging the interests of the men. One device 
was to persuade them to discuss and record their 
views on all manner of topics, after which the 
results were tabulated. 

It was out of this that most of the material 


of Mr. Trenaman’s book was obtained, because 


Ohne of the men suggested that they should 


‘discuss why they were there, and this suggestion 


was readily accepted. A questionnaire was com- 
piled and filled ‘out’ by the members of the 
class. Later on the same questionnaire was used 
on a control group and the greater part of Mr. 
Trenaman’s work consists of an analysis of the 
replies, supported, in the case of the 203 
offenders who form his sample, by evidence 
from interviews, observation and official records. 
The tabulated results confirm the findings of 
many other authorities and are in themselves 
not startling. What is important about Mr. 
Trenaman’s treatment of his material is his sen- 
sitive insight into the way in which well-known 
criminogenic factors fit into the lives of delin- 
quents. Bzre statistical evidence, important as it 
is for the purpose of assessing general signifi- 
cance, is by its nature inhuman. Mr. Trenaman 
shows, by his examples, just how wretched 
homes, defective education, absence of leisure- 
time occupations and the like lead to the 
desperation, the despair, the sense of in- 
adequacy and the need for evasion which he 
elieves to be the common characteristic of the 
offender. 

As a contribution to the literature of delin- 
quency his book may be ranked very high, but 
what we want to know is: how did it come 
about that no less than 53 per cent. of his cases 
became satisfactory soldiers when they were 
released from the S.T.U. after only six months’ 
training? What are the mainsprings of moral 
rehabilitation? He has something to say about 
this; he refers to the father-son relationship 
which developed between staff and trainee, to 
the general atmosphere of friendliness and to 
the therapeutic value of his sessions. It is no 
criticism of Mr. Trenaman to ask for more; 
we do so because he has shown himself to be 
well-equipped to throw ‘ new light’ not only on 
delinquency, but on penology as well. 


King Solomon’s Ring 

By Konrad Z. Lorenz. Methuen. 15s. 
Hundreds of people have kept pets and written 
about them; some on how to keep them, others 
sentimentalising the darling little creatures, and 
yet others—by far the smaller proportion—have 
studied them scientifically. Dr. “Lorenz is an 
outstanding example of the last-mentioned 
group; indeed he has earned for himself the 
reputation of one of the world’s greatest authori- 
ties on animal behaviour. Only a man of. his 
vast experience in the study of animals would be 
able to interpret the various actions he observes 
and then translate them into definite patterns 
even with a motive. Sometimes, of course, he 
is baffled and l'ke all good scientists, he admits 
it until further evidence is forthcomitg. 

The variety of his researches is astonishing. 
Fighting fishes, meddlesome monkeys, ‘ hen- 
pecked ’ birds, grey-lag geese and various ducks, 
cockatoos and jackdaws; all of these and numer- 
ous other creatures have come under his com- 
petent care and penetrating observation. His 
chapter on jackdaws alone is well worth the 
purchase of his book, for apart from the charm 
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SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
The famous Conductor 


will broadcast the BBC’s 
“WEEK’S GOOD CAUSE”. 


on behalf of the 


CHARLES 


MORGAN 


| 


NATIONAL 
The River Line YY CHILDREN’S HOME 
1) on SUNDAY, AUGUST 3lst 
A Play at 8.25 p.m. 


(Home Service) 
The full text with a preface by the 


author “On Transcending the Age 
of Violence.” “Mr. Morgan works out 
his difficult theme with imaginative 
power and admirable craftsmanship.” 


The Times. 8s. 6d 
* 


STORM 
JAMESON 
The Green Man 


“A notable performance—sure, vivid, 
detailed ...a novel in the. grand 
manner.” Joseph Taggart (The Star). 
“Storm Jameson has written her 
masterpiece in The Green Man.” 
Yorkshire Evening Post. 15s. 


* 


SIR MAURICE 
BOWRA 


Heroic Poetry 


“An anthology of remarkable rich- 
ness. And the especial merit of the 
author’s method is the way in which 
he extracts from a mass of various 


material a unifying quality ...A 
store-house of information.”—Alan 
Ross (Time and Tide). 40s. 


Ready Next Week 


EDITH SITWELL 
A Book of Flowers 
18s. 


LEONARD DUBKIN 


The White Lady 
8s. 6d. 


—$—ews Macmillan = — 
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Cp . S 


OW FORTUNATE 
we are to have this precious 
possession — which those 
who have lived through these 


years will read again and again 


and future generations turn 
to with pride and affection’”’ 


— Sir CHARLES WEBSTER, reviewing Vol. IV in the Spectator 


VOLUME V 


CLOSING THE 


4 


RING 


From June 1943 to the eve of the invasion of Europe. 
696 pages, 23 maps, 30/- net. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 3rd 


More than one and a quarter million copies of the first 
four volumes have been sold by CAassELL already. All 
four volumes are now available at 30/- net each. 


ORDER TODAY 
FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER ~- 


Volume VI, which will complete this great work, will be 
published next year. 


CASSELL 
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Contributions should be sent to 
Sir Adrian Boult, National Children’s 
Home, Highbury Park, London, N.5. 


Please make cheques and_ postal orders 
payable to the “* National Children’s Home’’. 


SIDNEY 
HARRISON 


lof. Radio and TV fame) 


writes exclusively 
every week in 


JOHN OJONDON'S 


WEEKLY 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
PLAYS + MUSIC + ART + FILMS 


Every Friday, 4d. 


Autumn Study Course 


Training for 
The Personal Life 


Designed to be of practical help to 
every man and woman who wishes 
to play a constructive part in the 
task of subordinating the machin- 
ery of civilization to personal and 
spiritual ends, a Tutorial Course of 
Six Fortnightly Lecture-dis- 
cussions will begin at 7 p.m. on 
Friday, September 26th at THE 
FRIENDS’ HOUSE, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. Accommodation is 
limited. Applications for Course 
Tickets will he dealt with in rotation 
and seats will be reserved for 
holders. Inelusive fee, 12/6. 

SEND A CARD TODAY for detailed Syllabus and 

Application Form to the Secretary, LONDON 

PANEL OF PERSONAL CONSULTANTS, 

10 York Gate, London, N.W.1. 


Don’t forget! 
' the 
Break- 
point 
is 


Cheaper than string— 
stronger than rope... 
FAULTY TELEPHONE WIRE 
Insulated, waterproof. Suitable for pack- 
ing. fencing, horticulture, aerials, ete. 
r mile Min. quantity 9| 
55/- "0 Nooo n.” 20/- 
carriage paid. 
Immediate delivery. Send for free sample. 
Dept. 50, clo STREETS, | 
110, Old Broad St., London, E.C.2 
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with which it is presented it is probably one of 
the greatest expositions on social behaviour in 
an animal colony that has ever been written. 


Dr. Lorenz has the art of writing with 
authority combined with a fascinating style in 


which he mingles anecdote with underlying . 


scientific observation. He is never irrelevant in 
his writing: no matter how slight or amusing 
his little sketches of his subjects’ behaviour may 
be, his penetrating observation detects the motive 
behind the actions. And how like we humans 
are to animals in many of our instinctive 
reactions! 

To understand animals fully the biologist- 
naturalist must suffer all kinds of inconveni- 
ences, since the objects of his researches must 
be given the largest possible degree of freedom. 
Cages limit both the physical and mental 
capacities of creatures and since the study of 
animal behaviour can only reach its fullest 
development when freedom allows the exercise 
of animals’ maximum capacities, Dr.. Lorenz’s 
household must at-times have reached complete 
pandemonium. To the casual observer, the vision 
of the doctor crawling on hands and knees 
quacking vigorously to his brood of ducklings 
while fulfilling his task of imprinting his parent 
personality upon them, or the sight of a large 
cage in the garden with the baby and pram 
inside and a Capuchin monkey outside 
endeavouring to find a means of ingress, must 
have caused no little amusement or even pro-~ 
duced doubts as to the sanity of the owner 
curious menage. Or picture the 
author’s unfortunate father hurrying back from 
his after-lunch nap without a single button on 
his clothes, nor means of suspension for his 
trousers, because his son’s cockatoo has removed 
the lot. ; 

Not only is the author a writer of distinction 
and charm; he is also an artist with similar 
qualities. The delightful thumb-nail sketches 
which accompany the text have caught the char- 
acters of his subjects in a way which makes 
them live as vital and profoundly interesting 
personalities. All the inconvenience and hard 
labour which have been an essential part of 
Lorenz’s life have been more than compensated 
—compensated for him in the deep love of his 
charges, and for readers of his book in the ‘ very 
real contribution to our understanding of our 
relations with that important part of nature 
contributed by the higher animals’ which his 
writing reveals. 


Daniel Defoe. By Francis Watson. 


Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


The biographer of Defoe must be interested in a 
good deal more than literature. Ideally, he should 
be expert in the history—political, religious, and 
economic—of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, and have a sympathetic 
understanding of such commanding pérsonalities 
as Marlborough, Robert Harley, and Boling- 
broke, who moved in that troubled world and 
manoeuvred public opinion to suit their chang- 
ing purposes. He need not perhaps be enamoured 
of the Dissenters and dissent, but unless he can 
see more good in nonconformity than, say, 
Matthew Arnold did he had better leave Defoe 
alone. If he is to interpret Defoe’s motives fairly 
he will have to avoid oveér-simplification, and 
must be capable of; being ‘in uncertainties, 
mysteries, doubts, without any irritable reaching 
after fact and reason’. At the same-time, Defoe 
is a famous English author: if he were not, no 


~ one would think of writing his biography today. 


His biographer should therefore be a literary 
critic, alive to the tough and indestructible 
quality of his prose, and interested in the form 
of his fiction and the materials out of which 
it was made. 

To those various demands his latest bio- 
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grapher; Mr. Francis Watson, responds pretty 
well. If he has not made a special study of 
Defoe’s age, he has at least interested himself 
in it sufficiently to place his subject securely in 
his contemporary environment. He has obviously 
drawn fairly heavily on the earlier biographies 
of Paul Dottin and James Sutherland: He writes 
well, and often sums up the truth about Defoe 
in a happy phrase. The tone of his biography, 
too, is unexceptionable: no facetiousness, no 
calling Defoe ‘ Daniel’, nothing, in fact, of that 
patronising familiarity by which some _ bio- 
graphers seek to put the living at ease with the 
illustrious dead, no stiffness, no pedantic dwell- 
ing upon inessentials. 

What little Mr. Watson has been able to add 
to earlier accounts of Defoe is mostly by way of 
comment on his writings, and here he is sensible 
and judicious, if never very penetrating. He has 
made only one serious mistake. As one of his 
four illustrations, he reproduces what he calls a 
page of Defoe’s handwriting, consisting of the 
opening sentences of the Review for Decem- 
1709. (He calls it ‘one of the rare 
manuscript copies of the Review’. Does he know 
of any others?) Had he been more familiar with 
Defoe’s handwriting (a specimen of it is repro- 
duced in Sutherland’s Defoe) he would, or 
should, have seen at once that this is not it, but 
a fair copy in a contemporary eighteenth-century 
hand. It is therefore unfortunate that Mr. 
Watson should go on to argue that ‘the speed 
and freshness’ of his composition can be 
judged from the fact that this manuscript ‘ ex- 
hibits only two erasures’. Meanwhile we can 
fairly admire the speed and freshness of Mr. 


Watson’s own writing, even if his book is no 


more than a spirited résumé of existing know- 
ledge and opinion. 


Power and Society: A Framework for 


Political Inquiry. By. Harold D. 
Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 23s. 


The main purpose of this book is to define 
terms in the social sciences and to indicate tech- 
research. Terms and_ techniques 
frequently react on one another, and the clari- 
fication of one increases the effectiveness of the 
other. Words such as ‘ power’ and ‘ authority’, 
“group” and ‘association’, ‘social process’ 
and ‘policy’, can cloud debate unless there is 
agreement among those who use them as their 
workaday tools, as to their meaning. The book 
consists of a series of propositions and 
definitions prepared with a view to aiding 
research workers in the social sciences. The 
volume, which is published in the famous Inter- 
national Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction, is one of the results of the 
curiously named Research Project on Wartime 
Communication which was conducted in the 
Library of the American Congress just before 
and during the war. 

Mr. Lasswell, who is a Professor in the Yale 
Law School, is well known for his earlier work 
The Analysis of -Political Behaviour, which was 
published in the same series. Mr. Kaplan, who 
teaches in the University of California, is a 
student of the philosophy of language and of 
scientific’ methodology. They show great 
ingenuity in their definitions. Their pursuit of 
terminological clarity leads them to a study of 
the origins of power, the relations between 
groups and the relations between units within 
groups. The best section of their joint work is 
their discussion: of symbols. They distinguish 
myths and ideologies, their uses and dangers. 
Inevitably, the term ‘crisis’ is fully examined; 
so is the most difficult term of all: democracy. 

The lay-out of the book suggests not only 
that the text was read in connection with 


-and application of 
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seminars, as the preface points out, but also 
that it was prepared with a view to large 
portions being used for that purpose. Its pre-> 


‘paration bears the marks of lecture notes. This 


need not be an adverse criticism of a book, but 
it must be added that in this case, whether for 
that reason or for some other reason, the literary 
style is often forbidding to the reader. Sentences 
such as ‘ When power perspectives are operative, 
conduct is politicized’ are neither easy reading 
to the expert nor encouraging to the student. 
There frequently occurs an excess of words 
under which a lesson is concealed rather than 
illumined. The learned authors do not do justice 
to themselves when they define ‘the policy 
process’ as ‘the formulation, promulgation, 
identifications, demands, 
and expectations concerning the future inter- 
personal relations of the self’. A work of this 
kind cannot hope to escape some of the quali- 
ties of a dictionary, and dictionaries 
intended for use and not necessarily for com- 
fort. Unlike certain other volumes in this series, 
it cannot have been written for the general read- 
ing public. The book is described as a ‘ contri- 
bution to the systematic theory of politics, law 
and related social sciences’. The patient and 
serious student, if he refuses to be discouraged, 
will find many passages.to arouse his interest 
and direct his mind. 


Donald Francis Tovey, A Biography 
based on Letters. By Mary Grierson. 
Oxford. 21s. 


Donald Tovey was the latest example of that 
rare phenomenon, a man for whom music is the 
most natural form of self-expression and com- 
munication. At the age of five he was able to 
sing at sight a song by Schubert; he was reading 
Haydn’s quartets at an age when his contem- 
poraries were immersed in Henty or ‘Sexton 
Blake’; at thirteen he greeted Joachim on his 
birthday with a three-part round and had the 
score of the Seventh Symphony of Beethoven 
by heart, so that he could sit down and play it 
on the pianoforte; and at nineteen he made his 
first public appearance as a pianist with 
Joachim, who was at the height of his fame, in 
sonatas by Beethoven.and Brahms. And all the 
while his head was full of projected composi- 
tions from the age of eight, when he was writing 
full-scale sonata-movements. 

Such natural gifts make one think of Mozart, 
with whom Tovey also shared a fascination for 
mathematics, which he could later discuss with 
professors of that science. How was it that so 
little came of it? An opera, a violoncello con- 
certo, and a handful of chamber-works are all 
that remain of his creative work, and he would 
be a rash prophet who would venture to foretell 
their acceptance into the general repertory. Per- 
haps Tovey’s mind was too, erudite and 
analytical. Those who remember his perform- 
ances in his latter years will know how 
fascinatingly+he ruminated upon the music he 
played. In composition, too, he seemed to 
ruminate, to analyse, to demonstrate. Perhaps, he 
was born out of time. A Mozart could absorb 
all that the rudimentary symphonists of the 
middle-eighteenth century had invented and 
fashion these elements into a personal style of 


-his own. Tovey, with Beethoven, Brahms and 


Mozart himself as models, found himself over- 
whelmed by their greatness. Being a conservative 
by temperament, he could not break new ground. 
The explanation of his failure as a composer 
—failure, that is, to become the acknowledged 
primate of composers in his day, for which 
position his natural gifts seemed to qualify him 
—may be found in his own utterances. ‘I am 
> he writes in 1925, ‘ miserably depressed 

by trying to begin quite a dozen promising 
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Reeps 


N Indian firm ‘making paper from eta reeds found 


considerable difficulty in bleaching the fibre and in 
producing paper of satisfactory quality. ° Experimental 
manufacture on a full-scale plant was expensive and also 
meant taking the plant off normal production for a long 
Accordingly, the firm turned to I.C.I. (India) by 


whom the enquiry was referred to the I.C.I. technical 


period. 


service organisation in England. A quantity of boiled eta 
pulp was then shipped to this country for trials. It was 
sent first to I.C.I. General Chemicals Division at Runcorn 
The 


bleached pulp was then sent to I.C.J. Dyestuffs Division, 


who developed a_ successful bleaching process. 
who maintain in Manchester a small papermaking machine 
as part of their normal technical service to the paper industry. 
Tests showed that the white obtained in bleaching was as 
stable to light as that of the bleached cotton pulp used in 
the manufacture of high-grade papers. After a number of 
trials, using eta fibre alone and in mixtures, samples of paper 
and details of the way in which the various 
pulp mixtures behaved on the - paper- 
making machine were sent to India. Asa 
result, the original difficulties were over- 
ccme and the manufacturer in India was 


able to make paper of the quality required. 
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In the end... in the natural process of 


trial and error . . . you will find and fully 
appreciate all the good reasons why this 


tobacco is called... 


PLAYER'S 
MEDIUM 


NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


[NcT 72] ; 
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OF METAL RECTIFICATION 


From the time in the late 1920’s when our copper-oxide 
rectifiers first appeared on the market, with performances 
that made electrica] engineers metal] rectifier minded, our 


will be at the 
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RADIO 


2 development has made tremendous _ strides. The 
*Westalite’’ selenium compound rectifier, which we 

Earls Court snow produced in the 1930's superseded the copper-oxide 
Aug. 26tn — Sept. 6th type for power application, and has received Type 
and Approval, for both single- and double-voltage units. 
Rectifiers for operating in ambient temperatures of 70°C. 

and a new lightweight rectifier for D.C. power supplies 

on aircraft giving an output of 1kW for every 1.6 lb. of 

rectifier, bus bars and housing, have now been produced, 

Se together with the **Transbooster”’, a new constant potential 
EXHIBITION rectifier. But why not visit us at these Exhibitions 


where we are... 


Farnborough Sept, 1st—7th 


showing the latest developments of 


‘METAL RECTIFIERS 


WESTINGHOUSE BRAKE & SIGNAL C€O., LTD. 


82 YORK WAY, KING'S CROSS, LONDON, N.4 
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compositions every one of which leads me into a 


_ desperate sense of its utter absence of connection 


with what the present-day musician is thinking 
about’. And again in 1934 he is disconcerted 
to find how little development there has been in 
his style of composition. Tovey became, indeed, 
as those who remember the performances of his 
prime and those who read his essays appreciate, 
a great interpreter of the Classics, rather than a 
great creative artist. : 

His biography is skilfully put together by his 
pupil, Dr. Mary Grierson, from the corre- 
spondence and recollections of Tovey, his family 
and his friends. An unusual boyhood without 
regular schooling, though his father was a 
master at Eton, was followed by residence at 
Balliol College, Oxford. After that came concert- 
giving both as soloist and with the greatest 
artists of the day from Joachim and Casals to 
young Adolph Busch, who rushed home to his 
brother with: ‘Wake up, Fritz, Eve found a 
genius in England!’ And all the while there 
was the dominant figure of Miss Weisse, a 
German schoolmistress, who supervised his edu- 
cation, musical and -general, from childhood 
onwards and became a sort of tutelary genius, 


jealous of his marriages and disapproving of 


new ventures, yet in the end relenting to forgive- 


ness. To her was due the fostering of his con-_ 


servative instincts and the German classical bias, 
which in the end perhaps stifled his creative 
imagination. . 

The book is lively and often amusing, for 
Tovey developed early the strain of whimsical 
humour which illuminates his essays, and his 
letters make delightful reading. Dr. Grierson is 


_ sometimes inclined to step over on the far side 


of idolatry, which is an amiable fault. But it 


- should not have led her to attribute an unfair 


prejudice to a critic of ‘ The Bride of Dionysus’, 
which those who knew the particular writer will 
find incredible. Dr. Grierson does not thereafter 
omit to call the same critic as a witness on her 
side in her pages on the Violoncello Concerto, 


. which was Tovey’s most successful composition. 


Still, much may be forgiven to the enthusiasm 
of a devoted pupil who has paid her master a 
tribute worthy of his qualities. 
Summer in Scotland. By Ivor Brown. 
Collins. 16s. 
The Scottish Islands Aan 
By George Scott-Moncrieff. 
Batsford. 21s. — ; 
The West Coast of Scotland 
By Stephen Bone. Faber. 12s. 6d: 
The Drove Roads of Scotland 
By A. R. B. Haldane. Nelson. 25s. 
The Scots. By Moray McLaren. 
Penguin Books. 2s. 6d. 
Ivor Brown’s Summer in Scotland is an invita- 
tion to visit Scotland—from the Border country 
to the far north. The essays in this book are 
discursive and not confined to topography: his- 
tory, anecdote, and reminiscence enter into them. 
Mr. Brown is at his best in writing of Ross and 
Sutherland in that region he calls the ‘dead 
vast’ where a magnificent desolation shows grim 
evidence of the ‘ clearances’; and in a disquisi- 
tion on whisky. Mr. Scott-Moncrieff gives a 
brief account of a large number of the islands, 
in The Scottish Islands, from Islay and Arran 
in the southwest to Unst in the Shetlands. His 
book contains enough interesting information to 
make a good skeleton guide, and some” fine 


_ photographs. 


It is hard to see for what sort of traveller 


‘Mr. Stephen Bone’s The West Coast of Scotland 
Ys intended. It is limited in geography (from 


Oban to Skye); except for two very brief articles, 
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on-Highland Clans, and on Gaelic, the book is 
taken up by photographs, excellent maps, and a 
‘Gazetteer’ consisting of short paragraphs, 
mostly topographical, arranged alphabetically. 
This book will not be very instructive to anyone 
who does not know the west coast at all. 

In The Drove Roads of Scotland Mr. Haldane 
has made a scholarly and well-documented his- 
torical survey of the old roads used by the 
drovers for bringing cattle from the Highlands 
to the markets at Falkirk, Crieff, and as far 
south as the Home Counties and East Anglia. 
An interesting aspect of this ancient trade is 
that it was largely carried out on credit which 
was in most cases honoured, in spite of difficul- 
ties of trarisport and marketing. 

Finally, Mr. Moray Mclaren ‘has written a 
lively, serious, yet entertaining account of his 
own people in the modern Scotland that has so 
“strangely, almost miraculously, survived a 
thousand years of attacks from without and 
distress and decay within’. 


The Dead Sea Scrolls. By André Dupont. 
Sommer. Translated by E. Margaret 
Rowley. Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 


During a half-century rich in archaeological 
finds from the Near Hast, the discovery in 1947 
of a cache of Hebrew and Aramaic scrolls and 
fragments in a cave situated near the north-west 
end of the Dead Sea must surely count as one 
of the most exciting. No less than two copies of 
Isaiah, which antedate the earliest extant manu- 
scripts of the Hebrew Biblé by many centuries, 
figured in this cache. Adready quite a massive 
literature has grown round these documents, and 
is likely to go on increasing for many a decade. 
These scrolls apparently formed part of the 
sacred library of a sect who had hidden them in 
the cave in a time of crisis. For amongst the 
manuscripts found were a number of purely 
sectarian compositions, like the Commentary on 
the first two chapters of Habakkuk, the Manual 
of Discipline, and the Songs of Thanksgiving. 

It is the sectarian documents which have 
fascinated the author of this book, M. André 
Dupont-Sommer, Professor at the Sorbonne and 
Director of Studies at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes in Paris. After a perfunctory chapter on 
the scrolls of Isaiah, wherein the author shows 
no great mastery of the material or adequate 
comprehension of the textual and orthographic 
problems involved, he turns to the subject 
nearest to his heart—the Commentary on 
the first two chapters of Habakkuk. 'This Com- 
mentary, fortified by a quotation from Josephus, 
provides him with the groundwork upon which 
he builds his thesis, which has been received with 
such approval—not to say éclat—by many 
scholars. He claims to have discovered the root 
of the mystery. The Commentary is peculiar in 
relating the text of Habakkuk to contemporary 
events, recalling in this respect the Book of 
Daniel, where the events of the.author’s time are 
set within a spurious framework of ancient 
history. Professor Dupont-Sommer selects one 
passage from the Commentary in which mention 
is made of some catastrophe which happened to 
the Jews on the Day of Atonement, and in which 
‘The Teacher of Righteousness’ and ‘The 
Wicked Priest’ were involved. The question 
arises. which national catastrophe is here alluded 
to; and who are the mysterious and intriguing 
figures of ‘The Teacher of Righteousness” and 
“The Wicked Priest’? In order to solve his first 
problem, the author brings to his help a 
passage from the Antiquities of Josephus (Book 
XIV). We are told there that Pompey captured 
Jerusalem on a fast-day in 63 B.c. Now as the 
Day of Atonement was a fast-day, therefore 
(argues the author) Josephus had in mind this 
day when he referred to Pompey, and it is to this 
war that the Commentary refers. 
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Ingenious as this dovetailing of the two 
passages is, it is marred by the fact that the 
standard editions of Josephus, like those of 
Reinach or St. John Thackeray and Marcus, 
maintain that it was probably in Tammuz (July) 
that Pompey captured Jerusalem, and not three 
months later, on the Day of Atonement. More- 
over, Rabbinic literature, as the Meghillath 
Ta anith, for example, supports the earlier date. 
The author’s main thesis therefore breaks down 
upon this crucial question of dates. Even if we 
assume that the passage in the Commentary 
refers to the catastrophe of war, it could not 
apply to Pompey’s campaign against Judaea. 
Incidentally, our faith in the author’s knowledge 
of the Hebrew documents is shaken when we 
find him perpetrating no less than five errors, 
three of translation, and two of interpretation, 
in the course of a single sentence (on p. 27). 

The other problem that the author proceeds to 
discuss is the identity of ‘The Teacher of 
Righteousness’ and ‘The Wicked Priest’. He 
argues in favour of Onias, the Circle-drawer, 
for the first, following Professor Roger Goossens 
of Brussels University, and casts Aristobulus IT, 
King of Judaea (c. 100-49 B.c.) in the role of 
the second. But once the contention that it was 
Pompey’s war is refuted, the identification of 
Onias, the Circle-drawer and Aristobulus IL as 
the chief actors in the sectarian quarrels remains 
no more than a conjecture. The author, however, 
is on firmer ground when he dates the Com- 
mentary on Habakkuk to the time of the Roman 
occupation. For he has ingeniously discovered a 
reference in that mystifying- and exasperating 
document to the cult of the standards (signa) by 
.the Roman legionaries.: 

The translation is disappointing. It is irritat- 
ing to find the ‘Teacher of Righteousness’ 
appearing regularly as ‘The Master of Justice’. 
Moreover, Miss Rowley has the habit of using 
the perfect tense instead of the narrative past, 
which enhances the foreign look of the transla- 
tion. She is also apt to be too literal in her 
renderings, and to retain the French mould in 
which the sentence is cast. One misses an index 
in a volume, which, small as it is, teems with 
names ahd authorities. The price is extremely 
«moderate, and the illustrations, although often 
reducing the size of the text in the manuscripts, 
are good. 


The Flower Garden. By E. R. Janes 
Penguin. 3s. 6d. 

The value of this fat Penguin will be different 
to different people and different tastes. Mr. Janes 
might say: that he kept in mind the man in 
a town or a suburb or housing estate who has 
a small undeveloped rectangle to play with and 
a delight in floral Technicolor. He is a gar- 
dener himself of great knowledge; and on 
straightforward matters of culture for those 
who are beginning his book is irreproachable, 
written without fuss or ambiguity or slaps on the 
back. There are chapters on lupins, delphiniums, 
sweet peas, roses, dahlias, carnations, chrysanthe- 
mums, lawns, hedges and much else. Yet the ideal 
is rather that of ‘ two tall cypresses with perhaps 
a wrought-iron gate between them’, of the 
‘brilliant opulence’ of the modern lupin andthe 
‘incredible beauty’ of the modern gladiolus; 
and the gate and these same galumphing beauties 
will be approached by crazy paving. So beyond 
the growing of plants, it is not a book for those 
who do not like the more humdrum arrange- 
ments of the Chelsea Flower Show and do not 
care too much for the cretonnes and wall-paper 
of the big store. Mr. Janes does not advocate 
plaster. bunnies, but it is true, if not a fair 
criticism, to say that a gap does yawn for a 
flower-gardening book about gardening design 
in a less suburban idiom, picking plants for their 
form and tones more critically and imaginatively. 
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Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION 
A Wee Keek at the Cathode 


In ScoTLanp, where I am at present partaking 
of culture and relative quietus, the forward 
march of television has bzen—shall we say— 
cautious? The reception in all senses has been 
a little uncertain, but the events of the festival 
at Edinburgh must tempt even those who quite 
naturally do not wish to spend a lot of money 
in ocder to see what are, for the greater part, 
English plays. (They get those on tour at their 
theatres, in any. case.) 

But what of plays broadcast direct from the 
Citizens’ Theatre in Glasgow, such as we have 
had this past fortnight? (We also had ‘Tess’ 
in similar circumstances from Bristol.) What do 
set-owners in Scotland think of these and what 
do those who have paid for their seats think of 
the performance which they and we see simul- 
taneously? One would have given much to peep 
inside the heads, decked with sensible felt hats, 
which fringed the charming performance of 
‘The Black Eye’. One would have liked fuller 
particulars of the laughter which welled up, 
cautiously, from the darkened auditorium. Did 
they, the actual audience, enjoy the performance 
as much as they would have done in the absence 
of the special interference inseparable from a 


Olga Landiak as Selena in ‘Mystery Story’, 


televised on August 17 


telecast direct from the stage? I cannot think so. 
It must ’surely have been very odd, even in a 
family play like this early offering of Bridie’s, 
to see all the characters so closely bunched to- 
gether and such wide acres of the stage left 
unexploited. They laughed, the audience, at 
things which had not struck us as funny; and 
sat silent through effects which made us smile. 
I cannot think this was due to a’ difference of 
national sens¢ of humour so much as to a 
radical difference of point of view. It is that 
difference which frightens me. We, the viewers, 
are the majority; shall we one day be perhaps 
the only audience? Meanwhile, it seems rather 
dreadful to set division between us, viewers and 
them, ‘ go-ers’. I wanted to share the fun. with 
the live, real audience. But a difference of view- 
ing point rather than a difference of views made 
that apparently impossible. 

“The Black Eye’ is not Bridie at his best. 


But it is still a pleasing middle-class 
tale and it had a really charming per- 
formance by James MacTaggart, 
recipient of the eponymous contusion. 
This agreeable young Scots actor, 
with a most friendly face and per- 
sonality decidedly telegenic (the word 
is inevitable sooner or later),’may be 
said to have made a name in a night 
as far as southern audiences are con- 
cerned. But what was the audience in 
the theatre seeing? Another per- 
formance certainly; possibly as good, 
possibly quite uninteresting. I see vast 
critical confusions arising from what 
may be called—with a meaning our 
Victorian prudes dreamt not of—a 
new ‘ Double Standard ’. 

And what does Mr. MacTaggart 
think about it? All actors worth the ~ 
name are worried by the idea that 
while they think they may be acting 
for one set of people they may in 
fact, by mechanical trickery, be obliged to act 
towards another. 

It is curious to compare ‘The Black Eye’ 
with ‘The Same Sky’. The former was of the 
stage, stagey, and so curiously foreshortened by 
the camera’s eye that characters who came in 
upstage, far off and quiet, burst upon 
us twice the size of those in the fore- 
ground; just like the audience at a 
tattoo which dwarfs the cavalry in 
the forefront of the spectacle. The 
second play was like a very passably 
convincing film. One had, that is to 
say, no feeling of being confined to a 
stage space nor had one any interest 
in filling that space effectively. It was 
the work of the camera to do the 
looking for us, to get up to this 
character or that, to move through 
the streets from house to house. The 
screen here, never seeming too small, 
could be said to embrace the play and 
swallow it whole, which in fact was 
much what we ourselves were able to 
do. One might call Yvonne Mitchell’s 
little tale of a star-crossed romance in 
the. slums a Romeo and Juliet. of 
Magnolia Street or even Girl-meets 


Scene from ‘The Same Sky’ on August 10; left to right, George 
Colouris, Yvonne Mitchell, and Joan Miller 


‘Three Little Mushrooms’, presented .by the Hutton Puppet 
Theatre in Television Children’s Hour on August 22 


Goy. It would*still have authentic virtues, 
more I believe because Miss Mitchell is a pro- 
fessional actress than because it is written from 
her heart, though that it also is, one can feel. 
I liked it better here on the screen than on the 
stage. The Jewish parents were perhaps not so 
good—Joan Miller missed the comic side of the 
“Yiddisher Momma’ and George Colouris had 
not quite the Jovial thunderbolts hurled by Valk 
als Vater. But Miss Mitchell’s own performance 
I thought really yery touching indeed. She shed 
entirely a mannerism which has been gaining on 
her, a skittish, kitténish havering which was 
meant, no doubt, to suggest a want of sophis- 
tication but which was beginning to occlude all 
her playing. May it now have gone for good? 
The little scene of a dismal war-time tryst in a 
tea shop, with Ronald Howard—the men are 
mere ciphers in this play—was an example of 
the sort of television acting which will, without 
question, presently put the films. and the ‘ legit’ 
in a bad way. How long, in fact, will it be before 
a play like this, or Bridie’s ‘The Black Eye’, 
purveyed to a vast proletarian audience to be 
reckoned in millions, manages to chase the sham 
heroics of Hollywood out of our cultural 
picture? Looked at in that light, television, even 
in its present stages, seems less dismal. 

'  Saturday-night Variety is said 
to be improving. ‘O, may it be 
soon!’ to quote the immortal 
Lily Morris. I have come to 
expect fair measure of entertain- 
ment from Vic Oliver’s ‘ This is 
Show Business’ and it would be 
ludicrous to pick on the one or 
two occasions when the experi- 
ments have fallen flat. It was a 
shock, all the same, to see so 
distinguished an actress as 
Pamela Brown ploughing 
through a scene from that dated 
claptrap ‘Idiot’s Delight ’—and 
one scene only, mind you, as if 
it were a holy excerpt from 
Shakespeare at a local fete. And 
there was also an episode with a 
soprano, who so wildly acted 
and -sang-the Jewel. Song from 
“Faust” that she had us rolling 
in the aisles. But generally the 
standard. is. fairly well kept.» 
- 5 
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Good old jokes—kippers, mothers-in-law, upper- 
and-lower dentures, and Mr. Oliver’s hair—have 
their own fading charm. One likes to think of 
the unheard roaring of the millions, south and 
(more cautiously) also north of the Border. 
Puiiiep HorE-WALLACE 


BROADCAST DRAMA 

High Times 
AS A DETERMINED, though theoretical, rock- 
climber who climbs only in other people’s books, 
I was delighted to sit under S. Potter during his 
newest Lifemanship Lecture (Third). There P. 
Ustinov and ’C. Hobbs represented for us the 
spirit of Yeovil (home of the Lifemanship Corre- 
spondence College) on the higher crags. The 
lecture was designed, I believe, to show how one 
can climb rocks without actually going up them 
—not an unimportant matter—and it appeared 
to me, as a listener, that S. Potter had never 


“illuminated a subject with a glow more intense 


or expressed himself with a friendlier, pithier 
wisdom. Consider only his dictum, “The. vast 
majority of Rugger players are ex-Rugger 
players’. There is surely depth there, a singular 
penetration, though if you ask me what it has 
to do with the subject in hand, I can sug 
only that you write at once to S. Potter at Yeovil. 
As a student I was fully satisfied. 

This was indeed an exciting quarter of an 
hour, even if for the first few minutes you might 
have thought it was largely about croquet and 
chess. That was S: Potter’s guile. When he 
reached the maestro himself, the great Odoreida 
(was this P. Ustinov?) and those little excursions 
over the Pinnacle Wall, the Great Gully, the 
Sceptre, Devil’s Cliff, Hanging Garden Cliff, and 
the Jug, I could only marvel and envy. Here was 


* the art of not rock-climbing, in all its majestic 


flourish. Listening to Odo as he commented that 
this or that was essentially a ‘boot climb’, or 
talked about ‘certain helpful rugisities’, or ob- 
served ‘H’m! ’—and it is possible to find a wealth 
of feeling in any ‘H’m! ’, ancient or modern— 
we knew that the Yeovil faculties were at their 
zenith. While saluting S. Potter and his throw- 
away manner—more daring, even, than usual— 
and the spirit of his illustrators, guided by 
D. Cleverdon, I would like also to cheer Sound 
Effects. They provided the noblest equivalent of 
‘ puffing at a pipe’ I have ever heard. It sounded 
like the Night Scotsman entering Waverley 
Station; and I hope it will be preserved for in- 
clusion in S. Potter’s Smokesmanship, which 
should be a Yeovil subject at any time now. This 
series is once more going up and up. 

I enjoyed too, as a less cerebral experience, 
‘The Valldemosa Affair’ (Third), Christopher 
Sykes’ glance at that odd pair, Chopin and 
Sand—it might be a firm of Dickensian family 
lawyers—on high adventure in Majorca; the 

‘unauthorised honeymoon’ that appeared to the 
Majorcans to be almost blasphemous, and in 
which the French party was routed badly by 
the natives. Mr. Sykes let the story tell itself 


with a calm sense of humour. I shall remember: 


the washing of those winter rains; and Chopin’s 


~exclamation, marooned at Valldemosa, up in the 


deserted monastery, that ‘all the silence of the 
world seems to have been crushed into this cell’. 


‘I think also of the intense, velvety voice (as a 


taut stair-carpet might speak if given tongue) of 
Beatrix Lehmarin’s George Sand saying * Won- 
derful! Won-derful! ’ 

That was first-class radio, a tall story from 
life. ‘There’s an Alligator on the ‘Landing’ 
(Light) failed because its author, Ross Cockrill, 
telling his tall story, worked far too hard. We 
never knew whether we were intended to laugh 
or to be curdled. The play (thirty minutes) was 
all preposterous preparation for a cunning last 
twist (thirty seconds). It is an axiom in the 
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Drama that where there’s a will there’s a way, 
and this will was signed by an alarming Creole 
woman who happened to be dead already: 
Voodoo, you gather. ‘Is a will made by the 
testator after death valid in law?’ asked some- 
one. There was more in the play than that nicely 
knotted question; but in spite of the relish of 
Robert Farquharson—with a gloating voice, full 
of beaded bubbles—and of Nancy Nevinson, the 
author failed to startle: he appeared to have 
stopped in mid-flight and locked over his 
shoulder to see how we were taking it. 

It is always possible to accept the tallest stories 
in ‘ All Hale’ (Laight). The acting (if I can coin 
a phrase) is protean: Binnie and Sonnie Hale 
enjoy themselves thoroughly as wandering voices, 
with Loftus Wigram to chart their wanderings. 
In the latest programme I liked especially the 
scene’ in the life of a novelist: schoolboy-son 
with Father’s bad review, Father with son’s bad 
report. Tall and moving. 

J. C.. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Discourse 


LISTENING TO DISCUSSIONS—we may as well be 
honest about it—is like watching tennis or any 
other game: it’s not nearly such fun as doing 
it yourself. That agreed, there are certain facts 
we listeners must bear in mind if we are to be 
just to broadcast discussions. 

The intention or, shall we say, the ideal of 
debaters is, presumably, to arrive at a conclu- 
sion, but we listeners will be disappointed more 
often than not if we expect any such result. To 
do so would be to ignore not only the diversity 
of opinion but, besides, the curious fact that 
most people’s opinions are based less on reason 
than on emotion. Nor is that all. We must 
remember, too, that many words have a different 
significance for different people and that none 
but highly skilled debaters can keep their noses 
on the scent from start to finish. In short, the 
listener should approach a debate not with the 
exorbitant hopefulness of childhood but with 
the unexacting tolerance of disillusioned middle 
age. In this condition we shall hail that extreme 
rarity, a clear-cut conclusion, as a bonus from 
the blue, and not complain when almost every 
debate turns out to be little more. than an 
exhibition of miscellaneous ideas resulting in 
some small measure of clarification. 

Before criticising last week’s discussion I must 
ask you also to consider the plight of the critic 
on these occasions. He may not, as you may, 
take it easy, picking up any crumbs he fancies 
and leaving the rest to the other sparrows. His 
job is to pick up the lot, digest them and, having 
done so, deliver a neat ‘judgment on the whole 
issue. I was uncomfortably aware of my in- 
sufficiency for this task as I listened to the 
Third Programme discussion, ‘A _ Scientist 
Looks at the Church’, by the group which calls 
itself the Epiphany Philosophers. Their quest 
was to find ‘an -empirical conception of a 
Church’? and I must frankly confess that 
I am quite unable to tell you whether they 
found it or not. My impression, which may be 
a-false oné, was that they were so much occu- 
pied in laboriously clearing the ground that the 
discussion had hardly begun to move before. it 
was time for it to stop; and I was left with the 
feeling that I had visited a flower show at 
which there was nothing to be seen but a gang 
of men erecting marquees and. trestle-tables. 
~This.impression must be qualified in one. par- 
ticular: the only-woman of the party, a mem- 
ber of a religious house, whose ction. was 

“not to debate but to reply authoritatively to 
certain religious questions, spoke with exemplary 
clearness and. precision. 

Admittedly Elizabeth Bowen, Nigel Balchin, 


“Science and Faith’ 
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Noel Annan, and Alan Moorehead had a simpler 
theme for their Home Service ‘ Conversation on 
Traitors’, and they had neatly forestalled a ver- 
dict of “No conclusion’ by calling their discus- 
sion a conversation. Nor was there a conclusion 
that would fit into a nutshell, but the talk moved 
briskly, fine distinctions were drawn, and idéas 
were examined and clarified. 

It was, in fact, a well-managed and lively 
debate. But the discussion which often gets us 
listeners forrader than most is the one-man 
discussion. Here the line of thought is not 
obscured by other opinions and at the end we 
are presented with a clear-cut conclusion which 
we can take or leave. 

Professor John Baillie’s ‘ Philosophical Dis- 
course’ opened a series of five under the heading 
in which the subsequent 
speakers will be research scientists.. This was for 
me a most enlightening and stimulating talk, 
learned, eloquent, and full of arresting ideas. 
Another series, ‘The Progress of Criticism’, 
was opened on the Third Programme by 
Graham Hough in an excellent talk called ‘ The 
Scalpel and the Scales’, in which he discussed 
twentieth-century literary criticism and _ its 
search for a system of evaluation. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
From Bayreuth and Edinburgh 


JUST TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO I heard at the 
Munich Festival a performance of ‘ Die Meister- 
singer’ which I noted as dull. The conductor 
was the young Kapellmeister who had just 
replaced Bruno Walter. The years do not seem 
to have enlivened Hans Knappertsbusch, and 
the performance of Wagner’s comedy broadcast 
from Bayreuth last week, despite superb orches- 
tral playing and much beautiful detail, was 
pedestrian and dull. The slow tempi, which do 
no great harm to the leisurely gait of ‘ Parsifal’, 
are apt to make the proceedings of the Master 
Singers’ Guild as ponderous and tedious as they 
very well may have been in reality. But that 
kind of reality is not what we want in opera. 
Liveliness and a touch of magic are more impor- 
tant. Of the singers only Otto Edelmann, a 
noble Sachs who is to be heard in Edinburgh 
next week, and Ludwig Weber were up to the 
Bayreuth standard as it should be (but rarely 
is!). Hans Hopf was as good as most Walters, 
but the Eva would hardly have added lustre to 
one of the smaller provincial opera houses. 

Just before Wagner’s opera began we could 
partake in the opening ceremony of the Edin- 
burgh Festival, whose procession of Guilds 
showed that even in ‘this drab world the colour 
and quaintness of those medieval bodies sur- 
vive. The chief interest in this year’s festival 
centres on the Hamburg Opera, imported lock, 
stock, and barrel to perform six ma-terpieces of 
German opera. But that interest need not make 
oné overlook the excellent playing of the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra under John Pritchard 
and Vittorio Gui, and of the Scottish National 
Orchestra under Susskind. I was unable to hear 
Sibelius’ First Symphony under Beecham owing 
to the simultaneous broadcast. from Bayreuth. 

Gui gave a beautiful performance of the 
‘Eroica’ Symphony, classical in style and, per- 
haps on that account, less than. epic, but 
refreshingly free from the point-making and 
exaggerated stresses of the usual ‘Sturm und 
Drang’ performance. The details were clear and 
the playing of the horns deserves special men- 
tion. Mr. Pritchard proved himself no mere 
deputy for the distinguished invalid whose place 
he took. He gave as good a performance of ‘ La 
Mer’ as any I have heard for a long time, full 
of poetic feeling because the details, though 
admirably clear, were always made subservient 
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That 
Mozart is not as easy to handle as Debussy was 
evident in the A major Concerto, where the 
orchestral part lacked the final degree of inten- 


sity that Clifford Curzon brought to the 


pianoforte. Mr. Curzon, who is pianist-in-chief 
to this year’s Festival, also played Ra-vsthorne’s 
Second Concerto. Having had the chance of 
hearing the First deftly played a few days before 
by Iris Loveridge with the B.B.C. Northern 


et 


HE superficial cbserver would consider 
Petrassi to stand outside the main 

stream of Italian tradition because he 

came to write his first opera compara- 

tively late; closer acquaintance with his music 
will reveal, however, that his lineage is deeply 
rooted in a less spectacular native tradition that 
has fertilised Italian music from earliest times. 
Petrassi was born on July 16, 1904, at 
Zagarolo, a rural centre not far from Palestrina. 
Indeed his initials are identical with those of the 
musician whose birthplace adjoined his; and it 
is pleasant to believe that this symbolic relation- 
ship predestined Petrassi’s inclination “to 
Gregorian chant, the life-blood of Pierluigi’s 
music. In 1911 the family moved to Rome, and 
two years later he entered the schola cantorum 
of San Salvatore di Lauro, where he remained 
until his fifteenth year. The impressions which 
the choirboy received there were decisive: the 
decorative splendour of baroque art which sur- 
rounded him must have contributed a great deal 
to his intellectual background and taste; and the 
voice of the singing Church was to become later 


_ the vitalising force of his personal idiom. 
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Having left the choir he took harmony and 
piano lessons privately for some time before 
entering the Conservatorio di Santa Cecilia in 
1928 to study composition’ with Alessandro 
Bustini and organ with Fernando Germani. The 
year 1933, when he finished his studies, brought 
him recognition at once: his Partita for Orches- 
tra, written during the previous year for a com- 
petition and introduced at an Augusteo concert 
in the spring, was performed to an international 
audience at the -Amsterdam festival of the 
I.S.C.M. with great sdccess. Apart from pro- 
viding him with a sound technical equipment, 
his years spent at the conservatory brought him 
into contact with the leading personalities and 
tendencies of contemporary ‘musical life. The 
revolutionary temper of the early years of the 
century had been largely overcome by then, but 
prevailing conditions rendered a national revival 
inevitable. The most notable figures of the con- 
temporary Italian scene were Casella 
_Malipiero; Petrassi was interested in their 
achievement because it suggested a personal 
‘idiom of contemporary validity, and above all 
because these musicians had successfully over- 
come that crisis of Italian music brought about 
by the domination of platitude-ridden opera and 
the stagnation of serious symphonic thought. 
Their new departure consisted in adopting the 
procedures and ideals of the later seicento: in 
this way they succeeded in abandoning the-un- 
restrained emotionalism of the romantic period 
and its more recent offshoots, and created a 
style that was both profoundly national and 
European in outlook. 


As an heir to Casella’s generation, problems of / 


style and form were less urgent to Petrassi than 
the necessity of adjusting his vocabulary to the 
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Orchestra, I cannot agree with those who hold 
the Second to be an inferior work—less pro- 
found, perhaps, but in craftsmanship superb 
and a pleasure to listen to. 

The first experience of the Hamburg Opera 
was a little disappointing. The orchestra under 
Geog Solti\sounded thin in tone—an impression 
confirmed at a later performance of ‘ The Magic 
Flute’ heard in the theatre—and the conductor’s 
tempi and occasional insensitiveness to beauty of 


current European idiom. This was his main 
concern during the period up to about 1940. In 
the ‘Overtura da Concerto’ (1931), the 
harmonic layout is still governed by a central 
tonic and by the customary triad-derivations, 
but its refreshingly. anti-romantic feeling is 
decidedly forward-looking: its reminiscences of 
jazz constitute an ambivalent element, since in 
all its idiomatic actuality it is strongly sugges- 
tive of romantic nostalgia. The previously men- 
tioned Partita takes him a step further; we note 
here a considerable advance in harmonic think- 
ing and an interésting attempt to assimilate the 
jazz idiom into the stylised accents of baroque 
dances. Its most significant feature however is 
the extremely competent organisation of con- 


trapuntal texture; the tension of its part-writing - 


imparts an additional impetus to the rhythmic 
drive of the piece. The wide range of its ex- 
pressive power is particularly evident in the 
middle ciaccona movement. 

The gradual emancipation of Petrassi’s har- 
monic idiom has led him to adopt a system 
which bears some resemblance—especially at the 
earlier stages—to Hindemith’s method. He 
extended the range of functional concords in a 
free tonal framework by admitting intervals that 
were hitherto considered dissonant. His 
chromatic excursions, whose consistent sub- 
ordination to the degree and intensity of pre- 
vailing root-progressions is fundamentally 
opposed to the fin-de-siécle procedure which 
aims at obscuring tonal relationships, are the 
logical outcome of this treatment. His rhythmic 
originality has often been compared to Stravin- 
sky, but it is rather Roussel to whom his 
nervous, muscular buoyancy resembles; it is 
more justifiable to ascribe~to Stravinsky’s in- 
fluence the taut energy of his orchestra and the 
* aerated ’ texture which throws the participating 
strands into sharp relief. (This treatment was 
to be considerably and significantly modified in 
later works.) Nevertheless the sunny Mediter- 
ranean flavour of Petrassi’s orchestra could 
scarcely be mistaken for Stravinsky’s astringent 
glaze. 

But what distinguishes his style from Hinde- 
mith’s and Stravinsky’s is that essentially vocal 
inspiration of melodic invention which divides 
Corelli’s instrumental music from Bach’s: this 
basic element indicates his allegiance to the 
native tradition. Temporarily eclipsed perhaps 
by the particular considerations of his purely 
instrumental compositions—e.g., the Concerto 
for Orchestra (1934)—this quality is fully re- 
asserted in the imposing Salmo IX (1934-36), 
revealing the mature Petrassian language of this 
period. Its curious orchestral combination seems 
to relate it to Stravinsky’s ‘Symphonie de 
Psaumes’; on closer acquaintance it becomes 
clear that its Old Testament fury and ardent 
lyricism have véry little in common with the 
ceremonial devotion of the latter. Its excellence 
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phrasing were open to criticism. Still, there was 
some fine singing and a genuine ensemble such 
as only a permanent company working together 
over a long period can attain. The most dis- 
tinguished singing came from Gottlob Frick 
(Sarastro) and, in the later scenes, Elisabeth 
Griimmer (Pamina), and there was a most 
engaging Papageno (Horst Gunther), young, 
fresh, and without a touch of false naivety. 
DyYNELEY - HUSSEY 


Petrassi and the Italian Tradition 


By JOHN S. WEISSMANN., 


“Il Cordovano* will be broadcast at 10.5 p.m. on Sunday, August 31 (Third) 


lies in the priority of the human voice in the 
musical discourse and the stimulus of Gregorian 
chant; two mainsprings which relate Petrassi’s 
music to the traditions of Italian musical culture. 

In his subsequent compositions Pétrassi gave 
increasing attention to the singing voice, and in 
“Coro di Morti’ (1940-41) he arrived at an 
important stage of his development. The extrovert 
disposition which characterised his earlier music 
gave place here to a- feeling of introspection 
which was to culminate in the mystic intensity 
of the cantata ‘Noche Oscura’ (1951); his 
technical equipment was correspondingly en- 
riched, chiefly by exploring the colouristic 
resources of vocal and instrumental sound in the 
light of their emotional and structural signifi- 
cance. ‘ Noche Oscura’ is the terminal point of 
a stylistic development: the next work, the 
Second Concerto for Orchestra (1951) is much 
less transcendental in feeling and probably 
indicates a new stage in his evolution. 

After the non-representational vocal works it 
was inevitable that Petrassi should reconsider his 
attitude towards the main musical form of 
Italian tradition: opera. That it was possible for 
him to propose a fundamentally musical solution 
was due in‘the first instance to his acceptance of 
the principles of rinnovamento initiated by 
Casella and his contemporaries. Although his 
first opera was written after the ‘ Coro di Morti’, 
it is free from that introspection which is so 
conspicuous in his later music. ‘ I] Cordovano’ 
(1944-48) is based on the ‘Entremes del Viejo 
Celoso’ (1615) by Cervantes, translated by 
Eugenio Montale; Petrassi set the whole piece 
without alteration. 

The music is witty, invigorating, showing 
Petrassi’s extraordinary rhythmic vitality par- 
ticularly well. He renounced the Wagnerian 
principle of musico-dramatic continuity: there 
is a perceptible break in the flow of music at 
the end of each of the six scenes into which the 
opera is divided. A motto-theme is given out at 
the opening, which appears in various melodic 
transformations and contrapuntal disguises in 
the course of the piece: but its significance is 
entirely different from the illustrative Leitmotiv. 
The treatment of the voices recalls Wagner’s 
declamation at first, but in addition to the 
incomparably greater mobility, the stylisation of 
the parts by which Petrassi contrives a musical 
delineation of each type on the stage—the 
coloratura of the sprite Soubrette, the serio- 
comic pathos of the prima donna, the basso 
buffo of the deluded old man—is much more 
intimately related to the traditions of Italian 
baroque opera. On the other hand the speed of 
the action prevented complete acceptance of the 
self-contained formal schemes of the eighteenth- 
century prototype; at certain points however, 
notably at the end, the voices unite in concerted 
passages, which correspond to the conventions 
of opera buffa. 
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THE WAY toa 
BIGGER SALARY 


If you are sincere in your determination to earn a —— 
bigger salary, the vital question you have to ask is ** How 


can | best get the specialized training 


ff 
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AN 


which I know I 


need?"’ There is a way—profitable and fascinating—through the Home Study, 


Courses of The School of Accountancy. 
The School’s Courses in Accountancy 
ment, etc., 


Send for. this 112-page 
Guide to Careers. 


Read it. Spend one evening quietly in your 
own home thinking about your future. It 
y may well be the 
turning point 
In your 
career. For 
the sake of a 
brighter 
future, act 
now 


112 pages on “How to Gat on” 


This famous Guide to Careers is 
detailed, authoritative, and fully 
documented. It explains where the 
opportunities are, the qualifications 
needed, and how they can be 


obtained. / 


, Secretaryship, Cost Accountancy, Manage- 


have led thousands of former students to positions as Directors, 


Managers, Chief Accountants, Company 
Secretaries, Cost Accountants, Works 
Managers, Office Managers, Auditors, 
Stores Controllers, etc. 


Thousands have made in two years 
the progress which otherwise would 
have taken ten. 


to-day were School of Accountancy- 
trained 10, 20—even 40 years ago. The 
bigger-salaried men of the future are 
now being trained» by The School of 
Accountancy. Why step aside whilst 
other men step ahead? You, too, can 
make yourfuturesecure. Let youraction 
to-day be evidence that you seek and 
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] The top men in innumerable concerns 
] 

] 
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A deserve success. 


161 Regent House, 6 Norfolk Street, | 
Strand, London, W.C.2. ! 
And at Glasgow. ] 


Please send me Post Free and without 
obligation. a copy of your Guide to ] 
Careers, ‘‘ The Direct Way to Success.”” 
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Did you hear | 
last Sunday’s Broadcast? 


The Week’s Good Cause for 
THE MENTALLY & NERVE-SHATTERED 


DISABLED 


LORD WILSON said :— 


“The mainspring of their will and capacity to get 
better so as to lead a normal life is damaged. The 
injuries from which they suffer are not visible 
externally, but are often deep down... their trouble 
has been caused by the strain of active service or 
frequently prison camps where bad treatment or 
sometimes torture was undergone.” 


If you have not sent, will you very kindly post a donation to— 


Field-Marshal The Lord Wilson of Libya 


G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.O., President 


The Ex-Servicesuffa Welfare Society 


Registered in accordance with __ the National Assistance Act, 1948 
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- For the Housewife’ 


| 


IRST, a word abcut varieties of plums for 

bottling. Most kinds are successful, but 

Victorias are excellent—especially if they 
are divided and stoned—and then packed in the 
bottle flesh-side downwards. Then there is the 
yellow egg-plhim—it bottles very well, and it is 
usually one of the cheaper varieties. And, of 
course, there are damsons coming along—first 
cousins to the plums—and also very useful in 
the store-cupboard. 

If you have never done any bottling, you may 
decide to begin operations on a small scale, using 
bottles with screw-band tops, and do the 
job*in the oven. Good cookery books have a sec- 
tion on fruit bottling; and you will do well 
to look it up before you begin. I will just run 
briefly through the procedure, and then make a 
few special points. 

Procedure, then: the plums must be packed 
into perfectly clean bottles, then loosely 
covered with their glass caps, and put into the 
middle of the oven, standing on a baking tray. 
The oven should be 200 degrees Fahrenheit. 
There the bottles stay till the fruit is tender: it 
takes somewhere around an hour, and the plums 
shrink a little in the process. You will probably 
have to sacrifice one of your bottles, using the 
contents of it to fill the rest right up to their 
brims. Then put the full bottles back into 
the oven. 

Now comes the tricky part of this job You 
tackle one bottle at a time. Take it out of the 
oven and fill it to overflowing with boiling water 
—or boiling syrup. Then put on the rubber ring 
and the glass cap—and press them both down 
with the metal screw-band. 

That is all, for twelve hours at least. When a 
bottle is quite cold, you test it by taking off the 
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~ Bottling Plums 
By RUTH DREW 


metal band and lifting the whole thing—with 
your fingers gripping the side of the glass cap. 
If the lid stays put, then the seal is perfect, and 
the plums are ready for the store-cupboard. 

The bottles must be thoroughly. washed and 
rinsed before the plums go in. But do not dry 
the inside of the bottle. The plums slip down 
easily on a wet surface. And the handle of a 
wooden spoon is useful to persuade them into 
place. But be careful not to prod hard and break 
the skins. Work things so that fruits of about the 
same degree of ripeness and same size go into a 
bottle, otherwise some will be hard when their 
neighbours are mushy. 

Then what about the plums themselves—do 
they need washing? Yes, if they are obviously 
dirty; but if they have just come clean from 


the garden, all they need is a careful wipe with 


a soft clean cloth. 

Next, there is the question of the liquid. 
Should you use boiling water, or syrup? If you 
can. possibly spare the sugar, I would say use 
syrup—it does make the flavour so good. There 
is only one snag about it—the fruit is apt to 
rise in the bottles a little. 

About the amount of sugar you need: I would 
say about 4 oz. to each pint of water; that is an 
average syrup. And it is important to let the 
sugar dissolve before you bring the water to 
boiling point. Let it boil for about five minutes. 


I have left the most important point to the > 


end. It is simply that the equipment must be 
100 per cent. efficient: if it is not, the bottles 
will not seal properly. So it is important to 
check that there is not the tiniest chip or rough- 
ness on the glass rim of the boftle itself, or on 
the edge of the glass cap. (If you run a finger- 
nail round, you feel these irregularities). And 


then the rubber rings: to play for safety it is 
best to use new rings. If you want to use an 
old one, then pull it out to twice its proper 
size—and. make sure there are not any cracks 
in it. If there are, throw it out. And make sur 
each ring springs smartly back to its proper 
size and shape. Again, if it does not, do not use 
it. One last suggestion, still about rubber rings: 
it is a good idea to let them soak in warm water 
for about a quarter of an hour before you use 
them 
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Department of Agriculture at 
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Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively f 
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(3). 
“4h ‘ The beggar’s 


Familiarity with 1A, 5, 13B, 16B, 19, 24B, 29. 36B, 
44B + 48, 46, 51, 53 + 55U, 54 + 25, 59, G8A, 71, 
72B, 3U, 8, 12U, 20, 23, 34, 49 + 67, 49 + 38, 66D + 
58 (two words), 63U + 68D + 38, and 38 + 68D + 21B 
will add to the enjoyment of a 40—17. These are pur- 
posely left unclued but can be deduced if the numbered 
clues are solved. Accents or umlauts are to be ignored. 

21B, 53, 61, 65 and 66D in various languages describe 


much the same thing. 
A = Across. D = Down. U=Up. B = Back, 


CLUES—ACROSS 
18 Cowardly Irish ruffians in darkness, wandering aim- 
lessly about (7) 
22 An unnatural fear of water (5). 
25 End of Beatrix Esmond’s second husband (5). 
An eastern stimulant (5). 
Football stratagem associated with 1A, 20, and 23 (4). 
33 This bird is the sooty tern (3). 
39 Nuncupatively (6). 
Carping critic (7). 
A point of departure in France (4). 
52. 1 (3). 
Natty Bumpo was a ————— finder (4). 
Upset about losing nothing calls for restraint (4). 
66 I-can make this clear easily—that’s my aim (4). 
69 Deeds can prove your right (5). 


70° Rich (4). 
DOWN 
.1D+68D A 40 wine (14). 
2 ‘I have lost —————,’ and she has forgotten her age 


(3). 
4U Balance (7). 
5U A ptarmigan (4). 
6U A foreboding should get nobody down (4). 
7U Kind of warehouse out east (4). 
9 Contradict, if you like (4). 
10 ‘A doubtful throne is on summer 62U’s’ 


“and Caesar’s’ (5). ° 


14U Former inhabitant of the Deseret State (6). 

15 Steal softly away from the factory for this scouring 
agent (4). 

J The coarse part of a German wine (4). 

28 My lady’s dress may have such an ornament (7). 

30 Is it by accident that it can be signed? (6). 

32 Something~of little value given to secure silence (3). 

35 <A dweller on the Nile hides a servant (3). 

37U Mohammedan ruler (5). 

SE 


41 ‘A convocation of politic 
42U Actor’s cues (4) 
It’s: discovered by following a clue (5), 
. at his heels ’ (6). 


5% Male singer found at the end of a bridge in Venice 
(4) 


60 Twice this would be excessively affected (3). 
62U See 10 (3). 
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CROSSWORD RULES.—(1) Entries should be on the 
printed diagram and envelopes containing them should be 
addressed) to the Editor of THe LISTENER, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, and should be marked ‘ Crossword ’” 
in the left-hand top corner. (2) Clues are not normally 
given for words of two letters. There are no capricious 
traps. Each competitor is allowed to submit only one 
solution, but legitimate alternatives are acc>pted. (3) Col- 
laborators may send in only a single joint soluuon. (4) 
Subject to the above rules the senders of the fist three 
corréct solutions opened are awarded a book tok n of 
the values specified. (S) In all matters connecied with the 
crosswords the Editor’s decis:on is final. 
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Study at Home 
for a 


DEGREE! 


NO matter what your position or 
prospects, a University Degree is 
a good thing to have. You can 
obtain a London University Degree 
without ‘going into residence’ or 
attending lectures. It is necessary 
only to pass three examinations 
(in some cases, two). You can pre- 
pare for these AT HOME AND IN 
LEISURE HOURS with the experienced 
help of Wolsey Hall (founded in 
1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall 
courses have enabled hundreds of 
men and women to obtain degrees, 
thereby increasing their mental 
abilities, widening their outlook, 
and raising their status. 


Prospectus 


may be obtained fromC. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, 
OXFORD 


ROD. LINDT FULS 


ERTASUtHCO @7B. 


indt 
THE 
CHOCOLATE 
OF THE 
CONNOISSEUR 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


which details the Training offered by E.M.1I. 
Institutes—the only Postal College which is part 
of a world-wide Industrial Organisation. Our 
Home Study courses include Accountancy, Secre- 
taryship, Law, Commercial Salesmanship, Office 
Organisation, Book-keeping, Journalism, Busi- 
ness Management, Economics, Civil Service. 


NAME 
ADDRESS.......... 


THE ?CETS PENNER 


UNIVERSITY | 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


i Founder; WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.CAL., M.A., B.SC. 
Principal: CECIL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 
Vice-Principal: ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A.CAMB,, B.A.LOND, 


Arts Director: 
P. G. HALL, 
M.A.CAMB, 


Science Director: 
GEORGE WALKER, 
PH.D.CAMB., M.SC. SYD. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


for LONDON UNIVERSITY Entrance requirements, Intermediate 
and Degree Examinations, M.A., various Diplomas ‘and Certificates ; 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (Ordinary and 
Advanced) London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others, 
Professional Prelim., Law, Teachers’ Diplomas, Civil Service, etc. 


ee 
U.C.C., founded in 1887, has had a long and distinguished record 


of successful preparation of students for examinations. 


The 


College is an Educational Trust, with a staff of highly qualified 


graduate Tutors, who are specialists in teaching by post. 


The 


moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments if desired. 


From 1920-1951 more 


than 34,000 U.C.C. 


students passed London University examinations. 


* PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 
56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
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Why Waste Time 
Writing on your Own? 


Are you one of those with talent 
and ambition, who think they can 
succeed without guidance? Would 
you try to learn the piano without 
instruction? Orpainting? Orindeed 
any of the crafts? Then why not 
seek the personal -guidance of the 
experts on the staff of the London 
School of Journalism? The LSJ. 
was founded over 30 years ago 
under the aegis of the press and has 
brought correspondence coaching 
up to a personal level not obtain- 
able elsewhere. There are separate 
courses in Journalism, Story 
Writing, Poetry and Radio Plays. 
Special Lessonsin English Literature 
written by L.A.G.Strong,in English 
History by J. Hampden Jackson. 
Fees are low. Preliminary advice is 
free. Send for “Writing for the 
Press” and make your writing pay. 


: Chief Secretary 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 


MUSeum 4574 


“There are LSJ. students all over 
the world.”’ 


THE ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED 


AND CORPORATE ACCOUNTANTS 


December, 1952, Examinations 


The half-yearly PRELIMINARY, INTER- 
MEDIATE and FINAL EXAMINATIONS 
will be held on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, the 9th, 10th and 11th 
December next, in Aberdeen, Belfast, 
Birmingham, Bournemouth, - Bristol, 
Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Nottingham, Plymouth and 
Sheffield; and at such other centres, 
if any, as circumstances may warrant. 
Entries must ,be received before the 
1st October, 1952, at the offices -of 
the Association, 22 Bedford Square, 
London, W..C.1 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and many intensely practical (non-cxam.) 
courses: in commercial subjects. 
More than 58,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for~prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
= 2222 ST OALBANS 
or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C,4. 
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Successful 
Writing 


Hundreds of new writers have earned 
extra income-by taking one of the widely 
recommended Regent Institute postal 
courses in article and story writing. The 
fees are moderate, and many students 
earn while learning. % 

The courses have the -practical aim 
of enabling you to get into print as 
“soon as possible. You will be personally 
trained by successful writers. 


%* This INTERESTING BOOKLET 
tells how new writers sold 
their work to 1,500 editors 

Write today to The Regent Institute 

(Dept, LJ/22), Palace Gate, London, W.8, 

for a free copy of the prospectus, which 

reveals that over 1,500 editors have 


FREE bought articles and stories 


from students, most of whom 
_had no previous experience. 


CHAPPELL 


HARRISON 


ONE OF 

THE MANY 

PIANISTS 
USING 


PIANOS 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


